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FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


—_—_ 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 
a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 

WILKIE COLLINS, 

author of “ The Woman in White,” “The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WeExkLy from that date to the close of 


the year, four months, for ONE DOLLAR. 
——— 





———— 


¢# The SUPPLEMENT to this Number of Harerr’s 
Week ty, which is supplied to our readers gratuitously, 
contains an illustrated article of great interest and im- 
portance on 

William INI., Prince of Orange, 

by Everne Lawrence, giving a complete history of the 
thriliing drama in whieh he played so important a part ; 
a magnificent full-page Cartoon by So. Evtinar, Jr., 
necompan ied by a beautiful and pathetic Poem; a 
»leasant Love-Story; and the continuation of Cuar.es 
Lever’s admirable story, “ Lonp Kitconni,” with seov- 


eral illustrations, 








THE SITUATION. 


ECENT events have turned the attention 

& of the whole country to the city and State 
of New York. Thoughtful men of every party, 
who know that the permanent welfare of the 
nation depends, not upon any form or name, 
but wholly upon intelligence and morality, 
ask whether this great State will not now 
emancipate itself, on the one hand from the 
thralldom of a conspicuously corrupt polit- 
ical supremacy, and on the other from the 
folly of division among the friends of lib- 
erty, progress, and order. In our political 
system great results are to be achieved only 
through parties, but great results can be 
achieved by no party that is not always 
swift to correct its own abuses and to adapt 

itself to the constantly changing issues of an 
active time. Timidity is always the bane of 
parties. With cowardice comes corruption, 
and a party content to repose upon its laurels 
is only self-crowned for sacrifice. 

No impartial man who has carefully 
watched the politics and parties of this 
gountry. can suppose that its progress is 
likely to be secured by Democratic ascend- 
ency. And for the reason, not that there are 
not honest and able and patriotic men in 
that party, but because its traditions and 
policies and arguments have been so demor- 
alizing and destructive. A party must be 
judged by its evident tendency. Its profes- 
sions are to be measured by its general char- 
acter and history. When the Republicans in 
California profess hostility to the free Chi- 
nese immigration it is instinctively felt that 
they betray the party principle. When a 
raw Democratic recruit like Mr. Jonn Quin- 
cy ADAMS advises a new departure, and that 
the party begin by being Democratic, every 
body smiles at the zeal of the neophyte who 
advises the pope to renounce orthodoxy. 
When Chief Justice CHASE remodels a Dem- 
ocratie resolution hesitatingly accepting the 
amendments, and says that if the party 
would adopt them as final “it would resume 
its position as the party of progress and re- 
form,” he shows only that his ambition has 
obscured his perception. For if the Demo- 
cratic party has reached merely a reluctant 
and doubtful acquiescence in the great re- 
sults of Republican principles, how can it be 
expected to advance those principles to still 
further beneficent results ? 

It makes, therefore, all possible difference 
whether it is the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic party which promises progress. There 
is a very general feeling that many of the 
recently absorbing issues are now really set- 
tled; and that new questions have already 
presented themselves. The new departure 
of the Democratic party has failed as a par- 
ty policy; but its political significance is 
not the less. As Mr. Scnurz truly said at 
Chicago, a large part of the party is not 
ready fur it, and many of those who have 
urged it have evidently done so to coax the 

reactionary element with the hope that pow- 
er could be won by assent, and could then be 
used for reaction. But the movement has 
had this advantage: it has shown the essen- 
tially unpatriotic attitude still held by the 
inass of the Democracy, and, at the same 
time, the perception of some of its shrewder 
leaders that the good sense of the people has 
‘reversibly ratified the Republican settle- 
‘ment. The position of Mr. ALEXANDER H. 
STEPHENS at the South, and the angry at- 
tacks upoa him by Northern Democratic or- 
gans, show how radically the party is di- 
vided ; but the division shows also the per- 





ception of the truth that the Democratic 
party can no longer hope for success upon 
its old platforms and policies. 

The duty of the Republican party, there- 
fore, is to comprehend this situation clearly, 
and to act accordingly. Protecting, as it 
will of course protect, what it has well done, 
and remembering that it has succeeded only 
because it has been truly the party of the 
people—of the intelligent popular convic- 
tion and purpose—let it listen now, as in the 
hour when it became invincible, to the coun- 
sels of its wisest and its best. Its Conven- 
tion in New York should speak to the hope 
and faith of all those who doubtingly won- 
der whether the party will still prove itself 
worthy of its history. Let us hope that the 
Convention will remember that toa party 
like the Republican the danger 18 never of 
alienating its rank and file, as they are call- 
ed, but its independent supporters. Let it 
not content itself with declaring that the 
amendments must be respected—of course 
they must be—of course they will be. Let 
it say what the party means to do upon oth- 
er and unsettled questions. We consider 
them in another article. 

















THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


Tue public situation requires that the 
Republican Convention of New Yerk shall 
be one of reform and progress. The betray- 
al of fundamental rights and the hideous 
corruption which has been established where 
the Democratic party is in the unquestioned 
ascendency forbid the hope of relief fom 
thet party. Let the Republican Convention, 
therefore, represent the citizens of New York 
who are resolved that in their State the 
equal rights of all shall be acknowledged, 
and shall not be surrendered to a mob; the 
citizens who are resolved that at least an ef- 
fort shall be made to stop. the corruption 
which has not only mastered the city, but 
has made the Legislature a by-word; the 
citizens who are resolved that the Erie iniq- 
uities sanctioned by the Democratic Governor 
at the command of the Ring, steeping the 
State in disgrace, shall be probed and cured 
if the people have the power to do it. Let 
the declared State policy of the Convention 
be a rallying ery to every voter who values 
morality and public honor, and who believes 
that knaves can not be in power without en- 
dangering the commonwealth of honest men. 

Then, as an important section of the great 
Republican party of the country, let the Re- 
publicans of New York declare for a general 
and final amnesty. The disqualitication 
which now exists is a mere exasperation. 
Senator Morton said at St. Louis that he 
would never vote to relieve Davis, BRECK- 
INRIDGE, and Toomss. Let the Republicans 
of New York say to him that he ought either 
to punish those men or to release them from 
a contemptible proscription. Let him pun- 
ish, if that is wise. But if it is not, as he 
agrees, let him forego the statesmanship of 
pouting. With equal distinctness let the 
Convention pronounce for revenue reform— 
for a radical revision of the cumbrous tariff 
with a view to the utmost practicable re- 
mission of taxation upon the raw materials 
of industry, and to raising the revenue from 
a few great sources. Not less emphatically 
should it declare for such a reform of the 
system of the civil service as would secure 
honest and efficient officers, and restrict or 
abolish patronage, the root of bitterness in 
our political contests. Since, also, the Pres- 
ident has frankly referred the subject of San 
Domingo annexation to Congress, let Con- 
gress hear what the Republicans of New 
York think of the desirability of tropical 
territorial expansion. If they favor it, 
nothing would so help it as an expression 
of their favor. If they are opposed to it, 
Congress will certainly heed their opinion. 

The Convention will point with pride, 
of course, to the achievements of General 
GRANT'S administration: the adoption of 
the great amendment, the restoration of the 

Union as the defense of the equal rights of 
all citizens, the steady diminution of the 
debt, the reduction of taxation, the human- 
ity of the Indian policy, the friendly and 
honorable and noble settlement of the most 
menacing foreign difficulty, the increasing 
economy of administration, the unprecedent- 
ed respect with which the national name is 
every where regarded. And if to these the 
Convention should add an expression of the 
general confidence of the country in the up- 
right and patriotic purpose of the President, 
we believe it would speak for the great body 
of Republicans in New York, as in the coun- 
try. 

As the Convention is the high and final 
party tribunal, it should express its decisive 
condemnation of all who encourage selfish 
and personal dissensions in the party. Un- 
der our present wretched system of the civil 
service the Administration can be legiti- 
mately opposed upon the ground of the dis- 
tribution of patronage only when it feeds 





the enemy, as the phrase is. But Sena- 





tor Fenton said truly, in his speech at 
Niagara Falls, “It should be of little mo- 
ment who occupy official positions, or enjoy 
the favor of Federal patronage, so that they 
are capable and honest men, who fairly and 
efficiently reflect the good faith and the 
sound principles of the party.” No Repub- 
lican, therefore, who approves the present 
system can oppose the Administration upon 
this ground without condemnation as an out 
foolishly angry with the ins, and he must 
bear the responsibility of fostering party 
discord which may end in national disaster. 
It will beour own fault if wedonotimprove 
to the utmost the opportunity of Republican 
success which events offer in the State of 
New York. Our friends in other States may 
rightfully demand that we virtually settle 
the Presidential election of next year by 
showing that New York is essentially Re- 
publican, It is the “ off year,” and we can 
not hope to prove our full strength ; but we 
can at least show that the strength is here. 
Continued Republican division in the State 
may secure Democratic suceess, but it can do 
nothing else, Were it a division of princi- 
ple, we certainly should not expect union. 
But what principle is involved? Let us 
speak plainly. Senator FENTON and his 
friends are alleged to be opposed to the re- 
nomination of the President. But their > " 
tility is not, as we understand, o»- of a: 
ciple, but itis personal, T)** sted. 


zm .v is to say, they 
do not oppose the rene «nination because they 


condemn the con _uuct of fhe President as un- 
constitut “snal—indeed, Senator FENTON has 
z°"erally supported him—but because they 
think him, for other reasons, unavailable. 
It is supposed, therefore, that if the Senator's 
friends control the Convention, its silence in 
regard to the President will be interpreted 
as a tacit condemnation by New York. 

Assume that this is true, that Senator 
FENTON’s policy governs the Convention, and 
that the candidates nominated are not favor- 
able to the renomination. But how would 
their defeat by the indifference of the friends 
of the Administration prove that the New 
York Republicans are favorable to the Pres- 
ident? The best way to secure the election 
of any Republican President next year is to 
prove that New York is Republican this 
year. On the other hand, suppose that the 
friends of the President prevail in the Con- 
vention. In that case would those who op- 
pose the renomination permit the State to go 
by default lest success should show that the 
President could carry New York? What 
honest Republican who believed it would 
for a moment consent to be identified with a 
faction so miserably selfish ? There are, un- 
doubtedly, Republicans in New York who 
are unfriendly to the renomination of Gen- 
eral GRANT, but there is no Republican wor- 
thy the name who would try to prevent that 
nomination by conniving at Democratic 
success. 

The Convention, therefore, may justly ex- 
pect and require the most honorable fidelity 
from the whole party, whatever may be indi- 
vidual preferences for national candidates. 
Let it advocate thorough reform in the State, 
and a wise heroism in the national policy. 
Let its voice be as the sound of a trumpet. 
Let its plain and fearless declarations show 
to the American people that the Republican 
party is, as it has always been, the party of 
just and humane principles, and, therefore, 
of national glory. 





PRINCIPLES, NOT MEN. 


IN his speech at Chicago Senator ScnurRz 
defined precisely his position in regard to the 
renomination of the President. He consid- 
ered at some length the proceedings in San 
Domingo, and declared that in his judgment 
there had been a vital violation of the Con- 
stitution. It is a precedent, he thinks, full 
of peril, and he therefore says: “I can not, 
I shall not, indorse a violation of the Con- 
stitution in its most vital part by supporting, 
under any circumstances, the candidacy for 
re-election of the President who perpetrated 
it.” But the Democrats can not therefore 
flatter themselves that if General GRANT 
should be renominated they may count upon 
the support of Senator Scuurz for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Throughout his speech he 
identifies himself with the Republicans— 
hoping, indeed, and exhorting that they go 
forward. He asserts that he has no confi- 
dence in the sincerity of the Democratic 
“new departure,” while he does not question 
that of many of the Democratic leaders; and 
he declares that they must try to convert 
their party even if in the effort it be de- 
stroyed. 

But Senator Scuurz has no partisan Demo- 
cratic tendency. He smiles at the thought 
that those who find the strait-jacket of one 
party too narrow must thereupon squeeze 
themselves into that of the other. “We lib- 
eral Republicans are honest enough to speak 
out frankly what displeases us in the Repub- 
lican party, but the same honesty compels 
us to say that there is still more in the Demo- 
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men, the new wine of Re ublican li : 
will not keep in the old Democratic 
It is quite likely that by this declarsti ' 
I shall lose much of the confidence ar 
which I have been honored on the part Be 
Democrats of late, but I will not enjoy n - 
confidence than in truth I am entitled 
This manly declaration illustrates the is 
political error constantly made by the Den, a 
crats who suppose that the most urgent aid. 
cism of Republican measures and men by 
Republicans indicates that they are le 
to leave the party. Individuals of that kind 
there are, of course. Mr. Scuvrz is not one 
of them. But Mr. Henry B. Staytox is, 
He says in a recent letter, “I, therefore. 
should not object to the election, in 1372, of 
a State Rights Democrat of the moderate 
type of our old friend SiLas Wrigut.” Mr 
Scuurz’s deeper insight shows him that an 
honorable and patriotic Administration can 
be placed in power only by an honorable apa 
patriotic party. “It is the curse of _ - 
party,” he says of the Democre* that 
has educated its massesip~ ms - ; 
lew ree pTejudices which 
pear - = ~— 4, and which now will 
sound palie~ |, ~@ way to make room for a 
e J 


r wovernor PALMER, of Illinois, whom the 

wemocrats have considered delightfully inde- 
pendent in his Republican sympathies, de- 
stroys all their hopes of seeing him in oppo- 
sition by a letter to Kentucky regretting 
that he could not join in the canvass for Mr. 
HARLAN. “ The Republican party,” he says, 
“being thus committed to liberty, justice. 
and protection for all men, is entitled in the 
highest degree to the confidence of all class- 
es in Kentucky.” The Governor proceeds to 
declare that it is the true State Rights party, 
because it demands that the governments of 
the States shall do their duty in defending 
the lives and liberties of their citizens, add- 
ing that if they did this the Ku-Klux legisla- 
tion of Congress would become obsolete. 

The impending contest is between these 
two parties—the Democratic devoted to the 
prejudices of the past, and the Republican 
committed to liberty, justice, and protection 
for all men. ‘There was never a time when 
the old maxim of “ principles, not men,” was 
more applicable. Senator Scuurz, indeed, 
makes no personal or factious objection to 
the renomination of the President. His 
ground of opposition is wholly different. In 
his judgment the re-election of a President 
who, as he thinks, has vitally violated the 
Constitution would be a condonation of 
usurpation full of perilous consequences. 
While, therefore, he favors the great princi- 
ples of the party, he opposes the man. 

For ourselves we do not think—nor, as 
we believe, does the country suppose—that 
there has been that willful, wanton, and dan- 
gerous usurpation of power in regard to San 
Domingo which Mr. Scuvurz and Mr. SUMNER 
so forcibly depict; nor do we think that 
the history of the Administration shows the 
President inclined to disregard his cousti- 
tutional obligations. Indeed, it would be 
hard to find—except in the great instance 
of WasHINGTON—a victorious general, calle d 
at the close of a furious civil war to the clict 
magistracy of a disturbed nation, who has 
more honorably and modestly recognized tle 
supremacy of law than the President. Were 
it otherwise, there could not be that genera! 
confidence in him which unquestionably ex 
ists. Senator ScHURz vigorously criticises 
the Republican party, its leaders, and ifs 
policy; but he does not, therefore, cease to 
be a Republican. Indeed, he would prove 
his fidelity by purifying and elevating the 
party. 





RESIST THE BEGINNINGS. 


TuE Mayor of the chief city in the country 
having surrendered to a mob, it is not sur 
prising that in a smaller city a mob sheuld 
have assailed and silenced a speaker whose 
opinions it did not like. But as the better se 
timent and the natural indignation of Amer- 
icans in the city of New York maintained, 
although at the cost of a bloody struggle, 
the right of citizens peacefully to a 
and profess their opinions, so the Mayor 
Ogdensburg, justly eomprehending his sty, 
protected the speaker who had been silenced, 
and secured him a hearing. There wer 
many persons in New York whe w ished on 
the Orangemen had not announced a —_ 
just as there were many in Ogdensburg ¥ rt 
thought the speaker a nuisance ; and all - 
persons probably had a vague feeling that 
the troublesome fellows were “served me 
But such persons ought to reflect that - 
vital principle of the American system . “ 
at stake in both cases. Mayor Hatt, 10‘ 
York, sacrificed it instantly. A threat = 
a mob was enough for him. Te posters, ~ 
was his duty, the peaceful parade of os 
Orangemen was apparently to alienate : 
Roman Catholic vote from his party, 
that determined him to surrender. 

But when he cringed to the mob, a™ - 
fused to protect the right of peaceful asse 


b, and re- 





cratic party that displeases us. No, gentle- 


bly and expression of opinion, be surrende 
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rty which is most indispensable to a 


the libe 
free popt 
trate is to ¢ 


iar government. ; For if the magis- 
iecide what opinions may be ex- 
esod or What meetings may be held, and 
eer t purposes, our situation 1s precisely 
for wo® ha late French empire or any other 
that of the ve it was proper to forbid the 
 <notism. If it was prope : 
des} ie of the Orangemen because the Hi- 
ad threatened a riot, it would be 
to forbid a parade of Repub- 
sang because Democrats announced that 
ie ra should be mobbed. $ A government 
whi h can not protect the rights of the poor- 
- most wretched, and most despised citi- 
«ails in its very first duty. The magis- 
pore surrenders those rights at the de- 
exer! of a mob is the most criminal and the 
aa contemptible of public officers. 
. In Ogdensburg a person who called him- 
if an ex-Catholic priest and member of 
the Institute of France proposed to lecture 
ct his old faith. He had precisely the 
nt to do it that Archbishop M‘CLos- 
xy has to celebrate high mass in the cathe- 
dral in New York. But a mob led by a rail- 
road contractor determined that, as they did 
not like the ex-priest’s opinions, he should 
not utter them. At that moment the man 
became the representative of the dearest 
{merican rights, and every honest and intel- 
iivent citizen of the town was bound to se- 
ome to him the most perfect protection in 
speaking. The character of the man and 
the probable truthfulness of his narration 
were not to be considered. If a man tells 
lies in public, he is not to have his head 
broken by a mob; he is to be refuted by the 
truth, or to be leftalone. If, when SURRATT 
came to New York to lecture, the Army of 
the Republic had publicly threatened that 
he should be attacked, every good citizen 
should have appeared in his defense, and his 
performance would have been immensely 
profitable. But he was unnoticed, and con- 
sequently unrewarded. 

The London Spectator and many American 
journals think that all processions should 
be forbidden. If they are to be forbidden 
because of the interruption of traffic upon 
the street, there may be reason in the sug- 
gestion. But itis better to endure the little 
annoyance than to move in the direction of 
regulating opinion. When every procession 
of whatever significance may march every 
where in the city in unchallenged quiet, it 
will be time to consider whether it may not 
be wise to forbid them. But while mobs 
threaten them, and the magistrate surrenders 
to the threat, it is very much too soon to 
think of stopping them under pretense of 
relieving the streets. The ex-priest’s lec- 
ture in Ogdensburg, like the Orange pro- 
cession in New York, was but an expression 
of opinion, Yet it is not the opinion, nor 
those who hold it, but it is the right of ev- 
ery wan to hold and utter any opinion what- 
ever, which is the most precious and funda- 
nental of rights, and the most tenaciously 
to be defended. 


parae 


pernians h 
equally proper 
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SOMEBODY TO BLAME. 

THE coroner’s verdict in the case of the 
terrible slaughter by the destruction of the 
Staten Island ferry-boat Westfield suggests 
that hereafter somebody will be held re- 
sponsible for such catastrophes. There are 
coustant frightful accidents upon railroads 
aud steamers. The newspapers flame with 
seusational reports. The reader ruefully re- 
ects how narrowly he has probably escaped. 
There is a brief gust of excitement; an in- 
quest; nobody to blame ; and we proceed to 
the next massacre. But the slaughter of 
iearly a hundred persons by the bursting of 

« boiler of a pleasure-boat lying at the 
‘tart is an event so awful that, if nobody is 
to blame, traveling has become an unauthor- 
wed risk. Nobody, howéver, who read the 
testimony believed that it was in any just 
seuse an accident. It was the result of com- 
bed ignorance and recklessness. Those 
¥ ho were in official authority seemed to 
unk that they had said all that was neces- 
‘ary when they declared that they had al- 
‘ays been in the habit of trusting them- 
‘ives and their families to the boats under 
“<2 management as they had—that is, to 
Am care of engineers who could not read, 
“to knew nothing of the simplest laws of 
‘ie tremendous forces with which they dealt, 
aud who had been intrusted with such im- 
meise responsibilities because they were 
Clever fellows, 
. rr the Westfield disaster the Starbuck, the 
“Lee, and the Chautauqua Lake steam- 
t have all exploded. Does any body sup- 
bse that such events are properly described 
* accidents? The train fell through the 
Totten bridge at Bangor. Was that also an 
i — ? The shocking tragedy at the New 
= r rm bridge, upon the Hudson River 
Pian ast winter —was that another acci- 
~. ' Ina few days we shall hear of some 
hae Sunilar catastrophe. Some bridge or 
,? LOW rotten, will fall or burst, and 
1 eS Will be lost. Will it be an accident ? 

il nobody be blameworthy? Shall we 
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gravely shake our heads and blasphemously 
pronounce it a visitation of Providence ? 
Rotten bridges and boilers are no more vis- 
itations of Providence than the Black Hole at 
Calcutta. 

™ It is not to be supposed that the officers of 
the Staten Island Ferry Company knew that 
their boats were recklessly managed; for if 
they did their offense is criminal. It was a 
traditionally safe ferry. Nothing had ever 
happened. The hands were good fellows. 
“ All a man wants to run an engine is good 
common-sense. Your bookish men are nev- 
er good for much. What we want is shrewd 
observation. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” This was the reasoning that 
probably satisfied these gentlemen. But it 
can not satisfy the public. The chief offi- 
cers of steamboat and railroad companies 
are bound to know that their roads and 
boats are safe, by knowing that every meas- 
ure suggested by knowledge and experience 
and careful, constant scrutiny is taken for 
their safety. It is obvious that no such 
principle ever occurred to the management 
of this ferry. A few days after the explo- 
sion of the Westfield the tap of a hammer 
knocked a hole in the boiler of another of 
the Staten Island boats. There has never 
been a more melancholy disaster than that 
of the Westfield; but even that will have its 
compensations if it shall serve to make the 
public hold the president and directors of 
transportation companies personally respon- 
sible for such events. 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 

THE political situation in France is singu- 
lar, and may yet produce serious disturbance. 
On the 2eth of Jannary the armistice was 
concluded and signed by BISMARCK and JULES 
FAVRE. Its second article stated that the 
object was “to permit the government for 
the national defense to convoke an Assembly, 
freely elected, to declare whether the war 
shall be continued.” The Assembly held its 
first preparatory session on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary. On the 17th M. Turers was appoint- 
ed chief of the executive power, with a dec- 
laration by the Assembly that it was indis- 
pensable to provide for the necessities of 
government “ while awaiting a legal estab- 
lishment of the institutions of France,” and 
that M. Torers would “exercise his func- 
tions subject to the authority of the Nation- 
al Assembly.” In a speech on the 19th of 
February M. THIERS accepted the position, 
and said that the terms of peace would 
be courageously discussed and determined ; 
that the task of the administration was to 
pacify and reorganize the country; and that 
when this was accomplished the country 
would decide its destinies. On the Ist of 
March the treaty was ratified by the Assem- 
bly. The insurrection and suppression of 
the Commune presently followed; and the 
Assembly has since been occupied with va- 
rious details of administration. 

But behind all its deliberations there is 
one controlling question—what next? The 
Assembly is the only political authority in 
the country constituted by the national will. 
But it was constituted for a declared pur- 
pose, which has been accomplished. It de- 
fined its own duty as strictly provisional, 
while awaiting a legal establishment of in- 
stitutions; and its executive chief announced 
that when it had pacified the country the 
country would decide its own destinies. 
Thus the Assembly was not called to make a 
constitution for the country, and it has dis- 
tinctly disclaimed any authority to do so. 
But no constitutional Assembly can be sum- 
moned except by its authority, and it re- 
serves to itself the right of deciding when 
the country is pacified. Meanwhile it has 
been deliberating whether to declare M. 
Tiers executive chief for three years, and 
will probably give him the title of Presi- 
dent, to hold office until the Assembly itself 
dissolves. 

Thus the Assembly is absolute master of 
the situation. Its duty is plain. At the 
earliest moment it should order the election 
of a constitutional convention, of course 
exercising the supreme power until a con- 
stitution is adopted by the nation, and a 
government under it should be ready to as- 
sume its functions. But as political differ- 
ences are so radical and vital in France, and 
as every party, monarchical, imperial, re- 
publican, and communal, will wish to seize 
the moment most favorable for its own 
views, and as there will consequently be 
endless bargains and coalitions within the 
Assembly, it is impossible to assume that 
the simple, obvious, and patriotic method 
will be adopted. But the longer the delay 
the more difficult the settlement will be. 
And too much, in the present situation, de- 
pends upon the life of one man. If M. 
Turers should die, there is no successor 
upon whom there could be any cordial 
agreement. The apparent intention, there- 
fore, of the present provisional system to 
prolong itself indefinitely may justly cause 
great solicitude, 





THE HOUSATONIC BRIDGE. 


WE spoke last week of a letter to the 
New York Times from “ Clericus,” at Milford 
upon the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road, stating that he had been informed that 
the bridge upon that road over the Housaton- 
ic River had been condemned by the State 
inspectors. After our article was printed 
“Clericus” wrote again to say that he had 
been misinformed, and that the inspectors 
had found the bridge perfectly safe. This 
want of careful inquiry upon the part of 
“ Clericus” has increased rather than dimin- 
ished the peril of railroad travel, because it 
throws suspicions upon all similar assertions 
hereafter. 


PERSONAL. 

SENATOR CONELING is just now a topic of es- 
ecial interest to the politicians of this State, 
rom the fact that the State Senate to be elect- 

ed this fall will participate in the election of his 
successor in 1873. The Springfield Republican 
thinks Mr. ConKLING wil!’ not be elected, nor 
will he withdraw from th canvass. “ He is not 
that sort of man.’’ It will be remembered that 


the canvass for the Senatorial nomination be- | 
tween Mr. Conkiine and Judge Noau Davis | 


was exceedingly animated and very close. 
—Hon. Mitton 8. Latuam, of San Francisco, 
has made a present to his wife, Mary, “in con- 
sideration of natural love and affection,”’ as the 
deed of conveyance recites. It consists of a 
house and grounds in the choicest part of San 
Francisco, and is valued at three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold. Mr. LatraHam is yet a 
young man, but his public career was excep- 
tionally brilliant. He is only forty-four years 
of age. At twenty-three he removed to Cali- 
fornia, was at once a »pointed clerk of the Re- 
corder’s Court of San y rancisco, and soon after- 
ward chosen District-Attorney for the counties 
of Sacrament« and El Dorado. In 1852 he was 





elected to Congress, but declined a re-election. | 


In 1855 President Prerce appointed him Col- 
lector of San Francisco. In January, 1860, he 
was inaugurated Governor of California, and 
three cays afterward was elected United States 
Senator for six years, and ended his brilliant 
peanens career at the early age of thirty-nine. 
Since then Mr. Laraam has been governor of 
the Bank of California, the principal moneyed 
institution of the Pacific. He is a gentleman of 
superior oratorical powers, a fine scholar, a first- 
rate business man, and possesses one of the 
choicest and largest private libraries in the 
United States. 

—Ex-Governor Jonn B. WELLER, from _per- 
sonal or other causes, thinks poorly of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders of California, and asserts that 
they have lost the State. Governor WELLER 
has had a tolerably fair political experience. He 
was in Congress from Ohio from 1839 to 1845; 
was the first United States commissioner to 
Mexico under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo: 
and having taken up his residence in California, 
was elected to the United States Senate in 1851, 
for six years, and was subsequently elected Gov- 
ernor of California, In December, 1860, he was 
appointed minister to Mexico. Since then he 
has not risen to the surface prominently in po- 
litical matters,and may now reasonably be 
classed among those public men who have been 
conspicuous, but are now historical. 

secretary BOUTWELL is an agriculturist. He 
is a more acred man than those brow-sweated 
farmers, Horace GREELEY and Henry Warp 
BeecuEeR--owning three farms in Groton, Mas- 
sachusetts.. He rivals the former in the value 
of his woodland, and is the peer of the parson 
in producing pork. His turnips are said to cost 
somewhere in the range of five dollars the peck. 

—Dr. Lorine, one of the many aspirants for 
the Republican nomination for Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, has some notion of the pride of an- 
cestry. At the recent MiILEs STaNDIsH celebra- 
tion at Duxbury the doctor revealed this inci- 
dent in the captain’s courtship not related by 
LoneFreLLow. Said he: ‘‘I claim lineal descent 
from MiLes STANDISH. My great-grandmother’s 
name was ALATHEA ALDEN, whose husband, 
Joun ALDEN, was sent by STANDISH to court 
her by proxy, but who accepted a modest hint 
from the maid, and won her for himself instead 
of his leader.”’ 

—Our excellent friend PauL pu CHAILLU, the 
enterprising African traveler, has changed his 
field of exploration from the regions of the equa- 
tor to those of the arctic circle. Toward the 
end of last month he was at North Cape, above 
seventy-one porth latitude. M. Du CHAILLu is 
i sted tour through Norway, Swe- 
to collect materials for a book 
!on. this interesting part of the 
world, which,j from his African explora- 
tions, will be etive and popular. 

—After all, there is something interesting and 
pleasant in the ‘ ome oe age”’ of the heir to 
a noble and honorable house, and the merry- 
making of which it is the occasion. Two such 
celebrations have recently taken place in En 
rland—Lord Burleigh and Lord Pembroke hav- 
ing both attained their majority. The former 
is the eldest son of the Marquis of Exeter, whose 
second title is more famous than his first. Lord 
Exeter is the representative of the elder branch 
of the family of Cecm. His house has been al- 
most uniquely prosperous, inasmuch as it has 
for two hundred years been doubly represented 
continuously in the male line in the House of 
Lords; the great Lord Treasurer BURLEIGH’S 
eldest son having been the direct ancestor of the 
Marquis of Exeter, while his second son, Ros- 
ERT, JAMES the First’s minister, was the dire ct 
ancestor of the Marquis of Salisbury. Curious- 
ly enough, while heirs have always been forth 
coming, and at the present time there are plen- 
ty, this ancient family has never spread into 
various ramifications, and there is no family of 
CrciL seated elsewhere in England allied to the 
Exeters or Salisburys. The same good fortune 
which has attended the Ceciz family has ex- 
tended to its hereditary homes. The “ Bur- 
leigh House, by Stamford Town,” of to-day is 
that built by Queen Bess’s astute adviser, while 
Hatfield, its rival in the same style of grandeur 
is the Hatfield of his second son. The Earl o 
Pembroke comes of a race equally renowned in 
the annals of his country. The eldest son of the 
late Lord Herbert of Lea, better known as the 
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His English seat is ‘‘ Wilton House by Salisbury,”’ 
a grand old mansion of immense extent, filled 
With treasures of art; and he further possesses 
Mount Merrion, charmingly situated on the 
shores of Dublin Bay, with the most lucrative 
preperty in Ireland adjoining it. Lord Pem- 
roke’s mother joined the communion of the 
ot ae shortly after his father’s death, 
' nains &@ member of the Church of En- 
gland. We shouldn't wonder if that fascinating 
Monseigneur described in “Lothair” casts a 
longing eye toward the yourg nobleman. 

—M r. GroTE, the historirn, whose “ History 
of Greece,” in twelve volumes, forins one of 
the most valuable historical works published by 
Harper & Broruers, leaves about $600,000 in 
personal property alone. He bequeathed the 
copyright of his history and of his other works 
and his library to his wife for her life, and after 
her decease to the University of London. 

—The New York correspoudent of the Boston 
Courier, who professes to know whereof he 
writes, thinking that it might interest curious 
geome to know something of Henry Warp 

3EECHER'S habits of composition, says that ‘he 
writes with inconceivable rapidity, ‘in a Jarg: 
sprawling hand, lines wide apart, and words 80 
thinly scattered about that some of his pages re 
mind one of the famous description of a page of 
NAPOLEON’s manuscript—a scratch, a blot, and 
asplutter. Writing so hastily, he writes with 
some inaccuracy, and as he finds correction very 
irksome, he hands his manuscript over to some 
one familiar with his handwriting, to be pre- 
pared for the press. It is then set up, the rough 
proof corrected, and a fair revise handed to the 
author. This he reads with extreme care, and 
makes so many corrections, erasures, and addi- 
tions that it is sometimes cheaper and less Jabo- 
rious to reset the whole than to ‘correct’ from 
his proofs. Asecond proof is then prepared for 
him, and sometimes a third and fourth, before 
his critical ju¢gment is satisfied, and the stereo- 
typer allowed to cast the plates. It will be no- 
ticed that in the preparation of copy Mr. Bexcu- 
Ek’S habits are directly opposite to those of Mr, 
GREELEY, who prepares his copy with great care, 
punctuating every sentence, marking every capi- 
tal letter and paragraph, and, in short, complet- 
ing his work before it leaves his hand. The com- 
positor and proof-reader have only to follow 
copy to besure of coming out right. Mr. Beecu 
ER's impetuous temperament rebels against sich 
laborious finish.”’ 

—Mr. SaGe, of Wisconsin, an opulent lumber 
merchant, has given $250,000 for the erection of 
a college for women at Ithaca, He also offers 
another gift of $100,000 on several conditions— 
chief of which is that attendance on religious 
services at chapel shall be compulsory, 

—Mr. Jacos THompson, the Secretary of the 
Interior in the Bucnanan administration, now 
rusticating in the mountains of West Virginia, 
is naturally very decidedly opposed to the adop- 
tion by the Southern Democracy of the “ new 
departure’ programme. He thinks: that the 
party in the South must “‘accept’’ the constitu- 
tional amendments as part of the situation, and 
disapproves any concentrated effort to abrogate 
them by other than constitutional means; but 
he does not think that the Southern Democrats 
should be expected to say that the amendments 
were legally enacted. He thinks that they should 
not send any delegates to the next National Dem- 
ocratic Convention, but leave the whole matter 
of selection of candidate and platform to the 
Democrats of the Northern States, pledging to 
both the support of the Southern se oo ty 
thus relieving the party from the imputation of 
**rebel’”’ interference or dictation. Mr. Tuomp- 
son is more “ reconstructed’’ than most of his 
compeers, and complains but little of the aboli- 
tion of ‘‘the institution,” though he expresses 
the confident hope in “‘ the good time coming” 
—namely, the return to power in 1872 of the 
Democratic party. 

—The Democrats of Louisiana are jubilant 
over the dissensions of Governor WaRMoTH 
and Collector Casey. They regard the quarrel 
as a Democratic victory, and predict the speedy 
conversion of the Governor to the doctrine of a 
“white man’s government.,”’ 

—Mr. Jerrerson Davis and family are now 
in the neighborhood of Baltimore. He has been 
seriously ill with dyspepsia and heart disease, 
and contemplates a visit to the White Salphur 
Springs or to the sea-shore, as his physicians 
may determine. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

A Ternipie railroad disaster occurred the evening of 
August 26 at Revere station, about seven miles from 
Boston, on the Eastern road. The accommodation train, 
which left Boston at half past seven, was delayed by 
various causes, and while stopping at Revere was over- 
taken by the Portland express train. The ponderous 
locomotive dashed at lightning speed into the standing 
train, entirely demolishing two cars killing twenty- 
four persons outright, and seriously wounding thirty 
or forty others. Among the former was the Kev. Dr, 
Ezra 8. Gannett, the well-known Unitarian clergyman. 

The steamship Lodona, which sailed from New York 
for New Orleans August 12, was lost in a gale on the 
southern coast of Florida about the 20th of that month, 
More than twenty persons, including the captain, were 
drowned, and the ship and cargo are a total loss, 

A destructive fire occurred August 22d in the town 
of Ithaca, New York, involving the loss of a very large 
amount of property. 

In view of the early completion of the telegraph line 
between Mexico and the United States, the Journal of 
Mexico suggests that Mexican citizenship be conferred 
upon Professor Morse, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux British Parliament was prorogued Angust 21 
by royal commission. 

The Archbishop of Madrid, in a circular to the clergy, 
requires them to refuse the sacrament to those persons 
who are married only by civil rite, and all such mar- 
riages wil) be treated as concubinuage. P 

A Carlist uprising is apprehended in Spain. and 
troops have been sent into several disaffected districts. 

The Levant Herald says that famine and pestilence 
are worse than ever in Persia, and that 27,000 have per- 
ished in Ie n alone ; also that crops have been de- 
stroyed and one-third the population annihilated, 

The French Assembly has a bili for 
the disarmament of the National Guard throu t 
France. The measure excites great indignation, and 
may lead to serious trouble, 
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STANDING BUFFALO.—{From a Puorocrarn ny C, A, Zimwerman, St. Paut, Mixnesorta.]) 


STANDING BUFFALO. 

Tus celebrated Indian, chief of a band of 
Santee Sioux who visited the Milk River Agency 
n May last with overtares of friendship, was 
killed on the Sth of June in a battle with the 
Gros Ventre and Upper Assiniboine Indians. 
He had been urged by a deputation of Yanctons 
to join in a raid against these two tribes, but at 
first flatly refused. The Yanctons abused and 
lerided him, and finally told him he was a cow- 
and and no chief, if he listened to the whites and 







refused to lead his tribe to war. At last Sranp- 

isi Berraco became wild with rage and ex- 

citement, and declared he would go to war, but 

he would go to die. He then made disposition 

fall his horses, property, and other effects, 

giving every thing away to relatives and friends ; 

iis brother and his son and the head 

his tribe to abide faithfally by the terms 

yhad made; but that he would never return, 

he would die in battle. He started out and 

ta large party of Gros Ventres and Assini- 

s, far superior to his own in number, on a 

| charged them, and, without firing a 

‘, began striking the enemy with his ‘‘ coo- 

He received about thirty shots and fell. 

STANDING BUFFALO was a tall, well-made, 

fine-| oking Indian. He had been engaged in 

veral wars against the whites, but had de- 

ed to live in peace. It is believed that he 

war courting death, because he was re- 

'o maintain peace with the whites, and 

é faithfully by the terms he had made with 

\geney, and was unable to control the Yanc- 

some of his own warriors, or prevent 
m violating the compact. 


















! _ according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
»°Y Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
hgress, at Washington. } 


POOR MISS FINCH. 
A Domestic Story. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, 

ys Woman in White,” “No Name,” 


Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 





WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
_ “ASPLE-LIGHT VIEW OF THE MAN, 
lHere had 


V 


been barely light enough left for 
Zillah lit the candles, and drew 
rhe silence which betokens a pro- 
~4 = p tment reigned in the room. 
lye K he be? repeated Lucilla, for the 
sine, ** And why should your look- 
distressed him? Guess, Ma- 


iingo | 


nim have 
} 





the last cei 

f Exeter },,,,.  ¢im the gazetteer’s description 
ence of 1 nie little on my mind, in conse- 
% quite und ing one word in it which I did 


erstand—the word *Assizes.” | 
2 we that I possess a competent 
‘he English language by this time. 
erence fails a little on the side of 
tired int, a to the use of the law. I in- 
meaning of ** Assizes,” and was 








informed that it signified movable courts, for 
trying prisoners at given times in various parts 
of England. Hearing this, I had another of my 
inspirations. I guessed immediately that the 
interesting stranger was a criminal escaped from 
the Assizes. 

Worthy old Zillah started to her feet, con- 
vinced that I had hit him off (as the English say- 
ing is)toa T. ‘* Mercy preserve us!" cried the 
nurse, ‘‘ I haven’t bolted the garden door!” 

She hurried out of the room to rescue us from 
robbery and murder before it was too late. I 
looked at Lucilla. She was leaning back in her 
chair, with a smile of quiet contempt on her pret- 
ty face. ‘* Madame Pratolungo,” she remarked, 
‘that is the first foolish thing you have said since 
you have been here.” 

** Wait a little, my dear,” I rejoined. ‘‘ You 
have declared that nothing is known of this man. 
Now you mean by that—nothing which satisfies 
you, He has not dropped down from heaven, I 
suppose? The time when he came here must be 
known. Also, whether he came alone or not. 
Also, how and where he has found a lodging in 
the village. Before I admit that my guess is 
completely wrong, I want to hear what general 
observation in Dimchurch has discovered on the 
subject of this gentleman. How long has he been 
here ?” 

Lucilla did not, at first, appear to be much in- 
terested in the purely practical view of the ques- 
tion which I had just placed be- 
fore her. 

‘* He has been here a week,” 
she answered, carelessly. 

**Did he come, as I came, 
over the hills ?” 

“Te 

‘** With a guide, of course ?” 

Lucilla suddenly sat up in her 
chair. 

‘*With his brother,” she said. 
‘* His twin brother, Madame 
Pratolungo.” 

TI sat up in my chair, The 
appearance of his twin brother 
in the story was 2 complication 
in itself. ‘T'wo criminals escaped 
from the Assizes, instead of one! 

‘* How did they find their way 
here ?’’ I asked next. 

‘* Nobody knows.” 

‘Where did they go to when 
they got here?” 

‘*To the Cross-Hands —the 
little public-house in the village. 
The landlord told Zillah he was 
perfectly astonished at the re- 
semblance between them. It 
was impossible to know which 
was which—it was wonderful, 
even for twins. They arrived 
early in the day, when the tap- 
room was empty; and they had 
a long talk together in private. 
At the end of it, they rang for 
the landlord, and asked if he 
had a bedroom to let in the 
house. You must have seen for 
yourself that the Cross-Hands is 
a mere beer-shop. The landlord 
had a room that he could spare— 





| re-entering the room at the moment. 


| let your house. 








a wretched place, not fit for a gentleman to sleep 
in. One of the brothers took the room, for all 
that.” 

** What became of the other brother ?” 

‘*He went away the same day—véry unwill- 
ingly. The parting between them was most 
affecting. ‘The brother who spoke to us to- 
night insisted on it, or the other would have re- 
fused to leave him. They both shed tears—” 

“‘ They did worse than that,” said old Zillah, 
**T have 
made all the doors and windows fast down stairs ; 
he can’t get in now, my dear, if he tries.” 

“What did they do that was worse than cry- 
ing?” I inquired. . 

** Kissed each other!” said Zillah, with a look 
of profound disgust. ‘*Two men!” 

** Perhaps they are foreigners,” I suggested. 
‘* Did they give themselves a name?” 

**The landlord asked the one who staid be- 
hind for his name,” replied Lucilla. ‘‘ He said 
it was ‘ Dubourg.’” 

This confirmed me in my belief that I had 
guessed right. ‘‘Dubourg” is as common a 
name in my country as ‘‘ Jones” or ** Thompson” 
is in England—just the sort of feigned name that 
a man in difficulties would give among us. Was 


he a criminal countryman of mine? No! There | 


had been nothing foreign in his accent when he 
spoke. Pure English—there could be no doubt 
of that. And yet he had given a French name. 
Had he deliberately insulted my nation? Yes! 
Not content with being stained by innumerable 
crimes, he had added to the list of his atrocities 
—he had insulted my nation! 

‘“ Well?” I resumed. ‘‘ We have left this 
undetected ruffian deserted in the public-house. 
Is he there still ?” 

‘* Bless your heart!” cried the old nurse, ‘‘ he 
is settled in the neighborhood. He has taken 
Browndown.” 

I turned to Lucilla. ‘* Browndown belongs 
to Somebody,” I said, hazarding another guess. 
‘Did Somebody let it without a reference ?” 


‘** Browndown belongs to a gentleman at Brigh- | 


ton,” answered Lucilla. 
was referred to a well-known name in London— 
one of the great City merchants. Here is the 
most provoking part of the whole mystery. The 
merchant said, ‘I have known Mr. Dubourg from 
his childhood. 
live in the strictest retirement. I answer for his 
being an honorable man, to whom you can safely 
More than this I am not au- 
thorized to tell you.’ My father knows the land- 
lord of Browndown ;. and that is what the refer- 
ence said to him, word for word! Isn't it pro- 
voking ? The house was let for six months, cer- 
tain, the next day. It is wretchedly furnished. 
Mr. Dubourg has had several things that he 
wanted sent from. Brightoh. Besides the fur- 
niture, a packing-case from London arrived at 
the house to-day. It was so strongly nailed up 
that the carpenter had to be sent for to open it. 
He reports that the case was full of thin plates 
of gold and silver; and it was accompanied by 
a box of extraordinary tools, the use of which 
was a mystery to the carpenter himself. Mr. 
Dubourg locked up these things in a room at the 
back of the house, and put the key in his pocket. 
He seemed to be pleased—he whistled a tune, 
and said, ‘ Now we shall do!’ The landlady at 
the Cross-Hands is our authority for this. She 
does what little cooking he requires; and her 
daughter makes his bed, and soon. They go to 
him in the morning, and return to the inn in the 
evening. He has no servants with him. He is 
all by himselfat night. Isn't it interesting? A 
mystery in real life. It baffles every body.” 

‘* You must be very strange people, my dear,” 
I said, ‘‘to make a mystery of such a plain case 
as this.” 

** Plain!” repeated Lucilla, in amazement. 

**Certainly! The gold and silver plates, and 
the strange tools, and the living in retirement, 
and the sending the servants away at night—all 
point to the same conclusion. My guess is the 


** And the gentleman | 


He has reasons for wishing to | 





PARTING BETWEEN 
AFFECTING,” 


“THE THEM WAS MOS8i 


his form of crime is coining false money. He 
has been discovered at Exeter, he has ese aped 
the officers of justice, and he is now going to 
begin again here. You can do as you please. 
If J happen to want change, I won't get it in 
this neighborhood,” 

Lucilla laid herself back in her chair again, I 
could see that she gave me up, in the matter of 
Mr. Dubourg, as a person willfully and incorrigi 
bly wrong. 

** A coiner of false money recommended as an 
honorable man by one of the first merchants in 
London!” she exclaimed. ‘* We do some very 
eccentric things in England occasionally; but 
there is a limit to our national madness, Ma 
dame Pratolungo, and you have reached it, 
Shall we have some music ?” 

She spoke a little sharply. Mr. Dubourg was 
the hero of her romance. She resented 
ously resented—any attempt on my part to lowes 
him in her estimation. 

I persisted in my unfavorable opinion of him, 
nevertheless. ‘The question between us (as I 
might have told her) was a question of believing 
or not believing in the merchant of London. To 


servi 


| her mind it was a sufficient guarantee of his in- 


| these knaves repose and fatten. 


| we went to the piano together. 


tegrity that he was a rich man, ‘To my mind 
(speaking as a good Socialist) that very circum- 
stance told dead against him. A capitalist is a 
robber of one sort, and a ¢oiner is a robber of 
another sort. Whether the capitalist recom- 
mends the coiner, or the coiner the capitalist, is 
allone tome. In either case (to quote the lan- 
guage of an excellent English play) the honest 
people are the soft, easy cushions on which 
It was on the 
tip of my tongue to put this large and liberal 
view of the subject to Lucilla. But (alas!) it 
was easy to see that the poor child was infected 
by the narrow prejudices of the class amidst 
which she lived. How could I find it in my 
heart to run the risk of a disagreement between 
us on the first day? No—it was not to be done. 
I gave the nice pretty blind girl a kiss. And 
And I put off 


| making a good Socialist of Lucilla till a more 


right one. The man is an escaped criminal ; and | 








convenient opportunity. 

We might as well have left the piano unopen- 
ed. The music was a failure. 

I played my best. From Mozart to Beetho- 
ven. From Beethoven to Schubert. From 
Schubert to Chopin. She listened with all the 
will in the world to be pleased. She thanked 
me again and again. She tried, at my invita 
tion, to play herself, choosing the familiar com- 
positions which she knew by ear. No! The 
abominable Dubourg, having got the uppermost 
place in her mind, kept it. She tried and tried 
and tried, and could do nothing. His voice 
was still in her ears—the only music which could 
possess itself of her attention that night. I took 





“] MIGHT TAKE IT IF YOU WERE NOT A STRANGER.” 








her place, and began to play again. 
denly snatched my hands off the keys. ‘‘Is 
Zillah here?’ she whispered. I told her Zillah 
had left the room. She laid her charming head 
on my shoulder, and sighed “hysterically. wil 
can’t help thinking of him,” she burst out. “I 
am miserable for the first time in my life—no! 
I am happy for the first time in my life. Oh, 
what must you think of me! I don't know 
what IE am talking about. Why did you en- 
courage him to speak to us? I might never 
have heard his voice but for you.” She lifted 
her head again, with a little shiver, and com- 
posed herself. One of her hands wandered here 
and there over the keys of the piano, playing 
softly. ‘His charming voicé!” she whispered, 
dreamily, while che played. ‘‘Oh, his charm- 
ing voice!” She paused again. Her hand 
dropped from the piano and took mine. “Is 
this love ?”’ she said, half to herself, half to me. 

My duty as a respectable woman lay clearly 
before me—my duty was to tell her a lie. 

‘It is nothing, ‘my dear, but too much ex- 
citement, and too much fatigue,” I said. ‘* 'To- 
morrow you shall be my young lady again. To- 
night you must be only my child, Come and 
Ker me put vou to bed.” 

She vielded with a weary sigh. Ah, how 
Povely she looked in her pretty night-dress, on 
her knees at the bedside—the innocent, afflicted 
creature—saying her prayers! 

I am, Jet me own, an equally headlong wom- 
an at loving and hating. When I had left her 
for the night, I could hardly have felt more 
tenderly interested in her if she had been really 
a child of my own. You have met with people 
of my sort—unless you are a very forbidding 
person indeed—who have talked to you in the 

st confidential manner of all their private af- 
fuirs on meeting you in a railway carriage, or 
sitting next to you at a table d’héte. For my- 
self, 1 believe I shall go on running up sudden 
friendships with strangers to my dying day, In- 
famous Dubourg! If I could have got into 
Browndown that night I should have liked to 
have done to him what a Mexican maid of mine 
(at the Central American period of my career) 
did te her drunken husband, who was a kind of 
peddler dealing in whips and sticks. She sewed 
nim strongly up one night in the sheet while he 
Jay snoring off his liquor in bed; and then she 
took his whole stock in trade out of the corner 
of the room and broke it on him, to the last article 
on sale, until he was beaten to a jelly from head 
to foot. 

Not having this resource open to me, I sat 
myself down in my bedroom to consider—if the 
matter of Dubourg went any farther—what it 
was iny business to do next. 

T have already mentioned that Lucilla and I 
hud idled away the whole afternoon, woman- 
like, in talking of ourselves. You will best un- 
derstand what course my reflections took if I 
here relate the chief particulars which Lucilla 
communicated to me concerning her own singu- 
Jar position in her father’s house. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
A CAGE OF FINCHES. 


LarGe families are—as my experience goes— 
of two sorts. ‘here are the families whose mem- 
bers all admire each other. And there are the 
families whose members all detest each other. 
For myself I prefer the second sort. Their 
quarrels are their own affair; and they have a 
merit which the first sort are never known to 
possess—the merit of being sometimes able to 
see the good qualities of persons who do not 
possess the advantage of being related to them 
by blood. ‘The families whose members all ad- 
mire each other, are families saturated with in- 
sufferable conceit. You happen to speak of 
Shakspeare among these people as a type of su- 
preme intellectual capacity. A female member 
of the family will not fail to convey to vou that 
you would have illustrated your meaning far 
more completely if you had referred her to 
**dear papa.” You are out walking with a male 
member of the household, and you say of a wom- 
an who passes, ‘* What a charming creature!” 
Your companion smiles at your simplicity, and 
wonders whether you have ever seen his sister 
when she is dressed for a ball. ‘These are the 
families who can not be separated without cor- 
responding with each other every day. They 
read you extracts from their letters, and say, 
“Where is the professional writer who can 
equal this?” ‘They talk of their private affairs 
in your presence, and appear to think that you 
ought interested too. ‘They enjoy their 
own jokes across you at table, and wonder how 
it is that you are not amused. In domestic cir- 
cles of this sort the sisters sit habitually on the 
brothers’ knees; and the husbands inquire into 
the wives’ ailments in public as unconcernedly 
as if they were closeted in their own room. 
When we arrive at a more advanced stage of 

vilization, the state will supply cages for these 
intolerable people; and notices will be posted at 
tle corners of streets, ‘‘ Beware of Number 
twelve: a family in a state of mutual admira- 
tion is hung up there!” 

I gathered from Lucilla that the Finches were 
of the second order of large families, as mention- 
Hardly one of the members of this 
domestic group was on speaking terms with the 
And some of them had been separated 
for years without once troubling her Majesty's 
!ost-office to convey even the slightest expression 
of sentiment from one to the other. 

The first wife of Reverend Finch was a Miss 
Batch ford. ‘The members of her family (limit- 
ed at the time of the marriage to her brother and 

“Ister) strongly disapproved of her choice of 

\ husband, ‘The rank of a Finch Cf laugh at 

* contemptible distinctions!) was decided, in 
> CASE, tO be not equal to the rank of a Batch- 
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other. 
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She sud- | ford. Nevertheless, Miss married. Her brother 


and sister declined to be present at the cere- 
mony. First quarrel. 

Lucilla was born. Reverend Finch’s elder 
brother (on speaking terms with no other mem- 
ber of the family) interfered with a Christian 
proposal—namely, to shake hands across the 
baby’s cradle. Adopted by the magnanimous 
Batchfords. First reconciliation. 

‘Time passed. Reverend Finch—then officia- 
ting in a poor curacy near a great manufacturing 
town—felt a want (the want of money), and took 
a liberty (the liberty of attempting to borrow of 
his brother-in-law). Mr. Batchford, being a 
rich man, regarded this ‘overture, it is needless 
to say, in the light of an insult. Miss Batch- 
ford sided with her brother. Second quarrel. 

Time passed, as before. Mrs. Finch the first 
died. Reverend Finch’s elder brother (still at 
daggers drawn with the other members of the 
family) made a second Christian proposal—name- 
ly, to shake hands across the wife’s grave. 
Adopted once more by the bereaved Batchfords. 
Second reconciliation. 

Another lapse of time. Reverend Finch, left 
a widower with one daughter, became personal- 
ly acquainted with an inhabitant of the great 
city near which he ministered, who was also a 
widower with one daughter. ‘The status of the 
parent in this case—social-political-religious—was 
Shoe-maker-Radical-Baptist. Reverend Finch, 
still wanting money, swallowed it all, and mar- 
ried the daughter, with a dowry of three thou- 
sand pounds. ‘This proceeding alienated from 
him forever, not the Batchfords only, but the 
peace-making elder brother as well. This ex- 
cellent Christian ceased to be on speaking terms 
now with his brother the clergyman as well as 
with all the rest of the family. The complete 
isolation of Reverend Finch followed. Regular- 
ly every year did the second Mrs. Finch afford 
opportunities of shaking hands, not only over 
one cradle, but sometimes over two. Vain and 
meritorious fertility! Nothing came of it but a 
kind of compromise. Lucilla, quite overlooked 
among the rector’s rapidly increasing second 
family, was allowed to visit her maternal uncle 
and aunt at stated periods in every year. Born, 
to all appearance, with the full possession of her 
sight, the poor child had become incurably blind 
before she was a year old. In all other respects 
she presented a striking resemblance to her moth- 
er. Bachelor Uncle Batchford and his old maid- 
en sister both conceived the strongest affection 
for the child. ‘* Our niece, Lucilla,” they said, 
‘* has justified our fondest hopes—she is a Batch- 
ford, not a Finch!” Lucilla’s father (promoted 
by this time to the rectory of Dimchurch) let 
them talk. ‘‘ Wait a bit, and money will come 
of it,” was all he said. Truly, money was want- 
ed !—with fruitful Mrs. Finch multiplying cradles 
year after year till the doctor himself (employed 
on contract) got tired of it, and said one day, 
“It is not true that there is an end to every 
thing: there is no end to the multiplying capac- 
ity of Mrs, Finch,” 

Lucilla grew up from childhood to womanhood. 
She was twenty years old before her father’s ex- 
pectations were realized, and the money came of 
it at last. 

Uncle Batchford died a single man. He di- 
vided his fortune between his maiden sister and 
his niece. When she came of age Lucilla was 
to have an income of fifteen hundred pounds a 
year—on certain conditions, which the will set 
forth at great length. ‘The effect of these con- 
ditions was (first) to render it absolutely impos- 
sible for Reverend Finch, under any circum- 
stances whatever, to legally inherit a single far- 
thing of the money, and (secondly) to detach 
Lucilla-from her father’s household, and to place 
her under the care of her maiden aunt, so long as 
she remained unmarried, for a period of three 
months jn every year. 

The will avowed the object of this last condi- 
tion in the plainest words. ‘‘I die as I have 
lived” (wrote Uncle Batchford) ‘‘ a High-Church- 
man and a ‘Tory. My legacy to my niece shall 
only take effect on these terms—namely, that she 
shall be removed at certain stated periods from 
the Dissenting and Radical influences to which 
she is subjected under her father’s roof, and shall 
be placed under the care of an English gentle- 
woman who unites to the advantages of birth and 
breeding the possession of high and honorable 
principles,” et cztera, et cetera. Can you con- 
ceive Reverend Finch’s feelings, sitting, with his 
daughter by his side, among the company, while 
the will was read, and hearing this? He got up, 
like a true Englishman, and made them a speech. 
**Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I admit 
that I am a Liberal in politics, and that my 
wife's family are Dissenters. As an example of 
the principles thus engendered in my household, 
I beg to inform you that my daughter accepts 
this legacy with my full permission, and that I 
forgive Mr. Batchford.” With that, he walked 
out, with his daughter on his arm. He had 
heard enough, please to observe, to satisfy him 
that Lucilla (while she lived unmarried) could 
do what she liked with her income. Before 
they had got back to Dimchurch, Reverend 
Finch had completed a domestic arrangement 
which permitted his daughter to occupy a per- 
fectly independent position in the rectory, and 
which placed in her father’s pockets—as Miss 
Finch’s contribution to the housekeeping—five 
hundred a year. 

(Do you know what I felt when I heard this ? 
I felt the deepest regret that Finch of the liberal 
principles had not made a third with my poor 
Pratolungo and me in Central America. With 
him to advise us, we should have saved the sa- 
cred cause of Freedom without spending a single 
farthing on it !) 

The old side of the rectory, hitherto uninhab- 
ited, was put in order and furnished—of course 





at Lucilla’s expense. On her twenty-first birth- 
| day the repairs were completed ; the first install- 





ment of the housekeeping money was paid ; and 
the daughter was established, as an independent 
lodger, in her own father’s house! 

In order to thoroughly appreciate Finch’s in- 
genuity it is necessary to add here that Lucilla 
had shown, as she grew up, an increasing dislike 
of living at home. In her blind state, the end- 
less turmoil of the children distracted her. She 
and her step-mother did not possess a single sym- 
pathy in common. Her relations with her fa- 
ther were in much the same condition. She 
could compassionate his poverty, and she could 
treat him with the forbearance and respect due 
to him from his child. As to really venerating 
and loving him—the less said about that the bet- 
ter. Her happiest days had been the days she 
spent with her uncle and aunt; her visits to the 
Batchfords had grown to be longer and longer 
visits with every succeeding year. If the father, 
in appealing to the daughter’s sympathies, had 
not dextrously contrived to unite the preserva- 
tion of her independence with the continuance 
of her residence under his roof, she would, on 
coming of age, either have lived altogether with 
her aunt, or have set up an establishment of her 
own. As it was, the rector had secured his five 
hundred a year on terms acceptable to both sides 
—and, more than that, he had got her safe under 
his own eye. For, remark, there was one terri- 
ble possibility threatening him in the future—the 
possibility of Lucilla’s marriage ! 


Such was the strange domestic position of this 
interesting creature at the time when I entered 
the house. 

You will now understand how completely puz- 
zled I was when I recalled what had happened 
on the evening of my arrival, and when I asked 
myself—in the matter of the mysterious stranger 
—what course I was to take next. I had found 
Lucilla a solitary being, helplessly dependent, 
in her blindness, on others; and in that sad 
condition—without a mother, without a sister, 
without a friend even in whose sympathies she 
could take refuge, in whose advice she could 
trust—I had produced a first favorable impres- 
sion on her; I had won her liking at once, as 
she had won mine. I had accompanied her on 
an evening walk, innocent of all suspicion of 
what was going on in her mind. I had by pure 
accident enabled a stranger to intensify the im- 
aginary interest which she felt in him, by provok- 
ing him to speak in her hearing for the first time. 
In a moment of hysterical agitation—and in 
sheer despair of knowing who else to confide in 
—the poor, foolish, blind, lonely girl had opened 
her heart to me. What was I to do? 

If the case had been an ordinary one, the 
whole affair would have been simply ridiculous. 

But the case of Lucilla was not the case of 
girls in general. 

The minds of the blind are, by cruel necessity, 
forced inward on themselves. They live apart 
from us—ah, how hopelessly far apart !—in their 
own dark sphere, of which we know nothing. 
What relief could come to Lucilla from the 
world outside? None! It was part of her des- 
olate liberty to be free to dwell unremittingly on 
the ideal creature of her own dream. Within 
the narrow limit of the one impression that it 
had been possible for her to derive of this man 
—the impression of the beauty of his voice—her 
fancy was left to work unrestrained in the 
changeless darkness of her life. What a pic- 
ture! I shudder as I draw it. Oh yes, it is 
easy, I know, to look at it the other way; to 
laugh at the folly of a girl, who first excites her 
imagination about a total stranger, and then, 
when she hears him speak, falls in love with his 
voice! But add that the girl is blind; that the 
girl lives habitually in the world of her own im- 
agination ; that the girl has nobody at home who 
can exercise a wholesome influence over her. 
Is there nothing pitiable in such a state of things 
as this? For myself—though I come of a light- 
hearted nation that laughs at every thing—I saw 
my own face looking horribly grave and old as I 
sat before the glass that night brushing my hair. 

I looked at my bed. Bah! what was the use 
of going to bed? 

She was her own mistress. She was perfectly 
free to take her next walk to Browndown alone, 
and to place herself, for all I knew to the con- 
trary, at the mercy of a dishonorable and design- 
ing man. What wasI? Only her companion. 
I had no right to interfere—and yet, if any thing 
happened, I should be blamed. It is so easy to 
say, ‘* You ought to have done something.” Who 
could I consult? The worthy old nurse only held 
the position of servant. Could I address myself 
to the lymphatic lady with the baby in one hand 
and the novel in the other? Absurd! Her step- 
mother was not to be thought of. Her father ? 
Judging by hearsay, I had not derived a favor- 
able impression of the capacity of Reverend 
Finch for interfering successfully in a matter of 
this sort. However, he was her father; and I 
could feel my way cautiously with him at first. 
Hearing Zillah moving about the corridor, I went 
out to her. In the course of a little gossip I 
introduced the name of the master of the house. 
How was it I had not seen him’yet ? For an ex- 
cellent reason. He had gone to visit a friend 
at Brighton. It was then Tuesday. He was ex- 
pected back on ‘*sermon-day”—that is to say, 
on Saturday in the same week. 

I returned to my room a little out of temper. 
In this state my mind works with wonderfal 
freedom. I had another of my inspirations. 
Mr. Dubourg had taken the liberty of speaking 
to me that evening. Good. I determined to go 
alone to Browndown the next morning, and take 
the liberty of speaking to Mr. Dubourg. 

Was this resolution inspired solely by my in- 
terest in Lucilla? Or had my own curiosity 


been all the time working under the surface, and 
influencing the course of my reflections unknown 
to myself? I went to bed without inquiring. I 
recommend you to go to bed without inquiring too. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
DAYLIGHT VIEW OF THE Max 


Wuew I put out my candle that night I mad 
a mistake—TI trusted entirely to myself to. 
in good time in the morning. | ought tem 
told Zillah to call me. Bt to have 

Hours passed before I could close my eye 
It was broken rest when it came until th — 
dawned. Then I fell asleep at last in g: 3 day 
nest. When I awoke, and looked at _ = 4 
I was amazed to find that it was ten o'clock. ia 

I jumped out of bed, and rang for the o| 
nurse. Was Lucilla at home? No. Sh “ he 
gone out for a little walk. By herself? Ye.” 
by herself. In what direction? Up the v; i % 
toward Browndown, 7 

I instantly arrived at my own conclusion 

She had got the start of me—thanks to 
laziness in sleeping away the precious hours of 
the morning in bed. ‘The one thing to Fie 
to follow her as speedily as possible. In half 
an hour more J was out for a little walk by one 
self—and (what do you think ?) my direction also 
was up the valley, toward Browndown, ; 

A pastoral solitade reigned round the — 
little house. I went on beyond it into the nex: 
winding of the valley. Not a human creature 
was to seen. I returned to Browndown to 
reconnoitre. Ascending the rising ground on 
which the house was built, I approached jt fron 
the back. The windows were all open. | a 
ened. (Do you suppose I felt scruples in such 
an emergency as this? Oh, pooh! pooh! who 
but a fool would have felt any thing of the sort! 
I listened with both my ears. Through a win- 
dow at the side of the house I heard the sound 
of voices. Advancing noiselessly on the turf, | 
heard the voice of Dubourg. He was answered 
Py a —— Aha, I had caught her! Lucilla 

erself ! 

** Wonderful!” I heard him say. ‘‘I believe 
you have eyes in the ends of your fingers. Take 
this, now, and try if you can tell me what it is,” 

**A little vase,” she answered, speaking, [ 
give you my word of honor, as composedly as 
if she had known him for years. ‘‘ Wait! what 
metal is it? Silver? No. Gold. Did vou 
really make this yourself, as well as the box?” 

““Yes. It is an odd taste of mine, isn’t it? 
to be fond of chasing in gold and silver. Years 
ago I met with a man in Italy who taught me. 
It amused me then, and it amuses me now. 
When I was recovering from an illness last 
spring I shaped that vase out of the plain metal, 
and made the ornaments on it.” 

** Another mystery revealed !” she exclaimed. 
“* Now I know what you wanted with those gold 
and silver plates that came to you from London. 
Are you aware of what a character you have got 
here? There are some of us who suspect you 
of coining false money !”’ 

They both burst out laughing as gayly as a 
couple of children. I declare | wished myself 
one of the party! But no. I had my duty to 
do as a respectable woman. My duty was to 
steal a little nearer, and see if any familiarities 
were passing between these two merry young 
people. One-half of the open window was shel- 
tered, on the outer side, by a Venetian blind. 
I stood behind the blind and peeped in. (Duty! 
oh, dear me, painful but necessary duty!) Du- 
bourg was sitting with his back to the window. 
Lucilla faced me opposite to him. Her cheeks 
were flushed with pleasure. She held in her lap 
a pretty little golden vase. Her clever fingers 
were passing over it rapidly, exactly as they had 
passed, the previous evening, over my face. 

‘*Shall I tell you what the pattern 1s on your 
vase ?” she went on. 

‘*Can you really do that ?” 

“You shall judge for yourself. The pattern 
is made of leaves, with birds placed among them, 
at intervals. Stop! I think I have felt leaves 
like these on the old side of the rectory, against 
the wall. Ivy?” 

‘* Amazing! it is ivy.” a 

The birds,” she resumed. ‘I sha'nt be 
satisfied till I have told you what the birds - 
Haven't I got silver birds like them— only pa 
larger—for holding pepper and mustard — 
gar and so on? Owls!” she exclaimed, with 4 
cry of triumph. ‘Little owls, sitting 1m 1S 
nests. What a delightful pattern: I never 
heard of any thing like it before.” | atoll 

‘* Keep the vase,” he said. ‘* You will a 
me, vou will delight me, if you will keep the pal 

She rose and shook her head—without g1ving 

im back the vase, however. 
. ‘*T might take it, if you were not a stranger, 
she said. ‘* Why don’t you tell us who you are, 
and what your reason is for living all by your- 

i is dull place ?” 
lie ross halen her, with his head down, 
and sighed bitterly. ; 

‘*T know I ought to explain n Baap 
ered. ean he surprised if ule 
picious of me. He paused, anc : vgs 
earnestly, “I can’t tell it to you. Oh no, 

ou!” 
** Why not ?” 

«Don’t ask me.” ; — 

she felt for the table with her ivor) Hg — 
put the vase down on it very enntney : 

‘¢ Good-morning, Mr. Dubourg, Sbe *".* 

. the room for her in 

He opened the door of the! he side of the 

lence. Waiting close against the * 


j 
orch and 
house, I saw them appear under the p< As she 


my 


n my self,” he an- 


cross the little walled inclosure in “ee ae 
stepped out on the open turf beyond s 
and spoke to him again. ogni 
“ pete won't tell me your secret, * a 
“will you tell it to some one else ? ’ 
tell it to a friend of mine? 
‘To what friend ?” he asked. —— 


“To the lady whom you ite 


. h 0 ; ies he 
7 hesitated. ‘“‘1 am afraid I offended ” 


lady,” he said. 








ree wa 
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‘So much the more reason for your explain- 
a7 yourself,” she rejoined. “*If you will only 
ing ~ her I might ask you to come and see us 
ae * cht even take the vase.” With that strong 
aaa ae actually gave him her hand at parting. 
Her perfect self-possession, her easy familiarity 

th this stranger—so bold and yet so innocent 
ei etrified me. ‘‘I shall send my friend to you 
this morning,” she said, imperiously, oe a 
cane on the my ‘*T insist on your telling her 

2 W uth. 
ar she signed to him that he was to 
follow her no farther, and went her way back to 

» village. z d 
“ Neon co surprise you, as it surprised me? 
Instead of her blindness making her nervous in 
the presence of a man unknown to her, it i 
peed 00 — exactly the contrary effect. It 

ade earless. : 
mile pe on the spot where she had left him, 
watching her as she receded in the distance. 
His manner toward her, in the house and out of 
the house, had exhibited, it is only fair to say, 
the utmost consideration and respect. Whatever 
shyness there had been between them was shy- 
ness entirely on his side. I had a short stuff 
dress on, which made no noise over the grass. I 
skirted the wall of the inclosure, and approached 
him unsuspected from behind. ‘“‘ The charming 
creature!” he said to himself, still following her 
with his eyes. As the words passed his lips I 
ed him smartly on the shoulder with my 

yarasol, 
, “Mr. Dubourg,” I said, ‘‘I am waiting to 
hear the truth.” 

He started violently, and confronted me in 
speechless dismay, his color coming and going 
like the color of a young girl. Any body who 
understands women will understand that this be- 
havior on his part, far from softening me toward 
him, only encouraged me to bully him. 

‘In your present position in this place, Sir,” 
I went on, “do you think it honorable conduct 
on your part to decoy a young lady, to whom 
you are a perfect stranger, into your house—a 
young lady who claims, in right of her sad afflic- 
tion, even more than the usual forbearance and 
respect which a gentleman owes to her sex r 

His shifting color settled for the time into an 
angry red. 

“You are doing me a great injustice, ma’am,” 
heanswered. ‘‘Itis a shame to say that I have 
failed in respect to the young lady. I feel the 
sincerest admiration and compassion for her. 
Circumstances justify me in what I have done. 
I could not have acted otherwise. I refer you 
to the young lady herself.” 

His voice rose higher and higher. He was 
thoroughly offended with me. Need I add (see- 
ing the prospect not far off of his bullying me) 
that I unblushingly shifted my ground, and tried 
a little civility next ? 

“If I have done you an injustice, Sir, I ask 
your pardon,” I answered. ‘* Having said so 
much, I have only to add that I shall be satisfied 
if | hear what the circumstances are from your- 
self.” 

This soothed his offended dignity. 
tler manner began to show itself again. 

“The truth is,” he said, ‘* that I owe my in- 
troduction to the young lady to an ill-tempered 
little dog belonging to the people at the inn. 
The dog had followed the person here who at- 
tends on me; and it startled the lady by flying 
out and barking at her as she passed this house. 
After I had driven away the dog I begged her 
to come in and sit down until she had recovered 
herself. Am [ to blame for doing that? I don’t 
deny that I felt the deepest interest in her, and 
that I did my best to amuse her while she hon- 
ored me by remaining in my house. May I ask 
if | have satisfied you ?” 

With the best will in the world to maintain 
my unfavorable opinion of him, I was, by this 
time, fairly forced to acknowledge to myself that 
the opinion was wrong. His explanation was, 
in tone and manner, as well as in language, the 
explanation of a gentleman. 

_ And, besides—though he was a little too ef- 
feminate for my taste—he really was such a 
handsome young man! His hair was of a fine 
bright chestnut color, with a natural curl in it. 
His eyes were of the lightest brown I had ever 
seen—with a singularly winning, gentle, modest 
expression in them. As for his complexion— 
so creamy and spotless and fair—he had no right 
to it: it ought to have been a woman's complex- 
lon, or at least a boy's. He looked, indeed, 
more like a boy than a man: his smooth face 
Was quite uncovered, either by beard, whisker, 
or mustache. If he had asked me, I should 
‘ave guessed him (though he was really three 
years older) to have been younger than Lucilla. 
_ Jur acquaintance has begun rather oddly, 
Sir,” I said. ** You spoke strangely to me last 
hight; and I have spoken hastily to you this 
morning. Accept my excuses—and let us try 
it we can’t do each other justice in the end. I 
‘ave something more to say to you before we 
part. Will you think me a very extraordinary 
woman if I suggest that you may as well invite 
me next to take a chair in your house ?” 

He laughed with the pleasantest good temper, 
and led the way in, 

“an ~— the room in which he had re- 
con kenent a, _ sat down together on the 
oa ye e window—with this difference, 
Which he h ‘a gabe) gre Bog ages: the nent 
his fame nc ne coupled, and so to place him with 
face to the light. 
h ai meen ye I began, ‘‘ you will already 
said A. = that I overheard what Miss Finch 
you at parting ? 
ae in silent acknowledgment that it 
gold y : er began to toy nervously with the 

@ vase which Lucilla had left on the table. 
raha pads ee oo to do?” I went on. 
=e ' Spoken of the interest you feel in 

Y young friend. If it is a true interest, it will 


touch 


His gen- 


+ 





lead you to merit her good opinion by comply- 
ing with her request. Tell me plainly, if you 
please. Will you come and see us, in the char- 
acter of a gentleman who has satisfied two ladies 
that they can receive him as a neighbor and a 
friend? Or will you oblige me to warn the rec- 
tor of Dimchurch that his daughter is in danger 
of permitting a doubtful character to force his 
acquaintance on her?” 

He put the vase back on the table and turned 
deadly pale. 

** If you knew what I have suffered,” he said ; 
‘*if you had gone through what I have been 
compelled to endure—” His voice failed him ; 
his soft brown eyes moistened ; his head drooped. 
He said no more. 

In common with all women I like a man to be 
aman. There was, to my mind, something 
weak and womanish in the manner in which this 
Dubourg met the advance which I had made to 
him. He not only failed to move my pity—he 
was in danger of stirring up my contempt. 

**IT too have suffered,” I answered. ‘‘I too 
have been compelled to endure. But there is 
this difference between us. My courage is not 
worn out. In your place, if I knew myself to be 
an honorable man, I would not allow the breath 
of suspicion to rest on me for an instant. Cost 
what it might, I would vindicatg myself. I should 
be ashamed to cry. I should speak.” 

That stung him. He started up on his feet. 

**Have you been stared at by hundreds of 
cruel eyes ?” he burst out, passionately. ‘* Have 
you been pointed at without mercy wherever you 
go? Have you been put in the pillory of the 
newspapers? Has the photograph proclaimed 
your infamous notoriety in all the shop win- 
dows?” He dropped back into his chair, and 
wrung his hands in a frenzy. ‘‘ Oh, the pub- 
lic!” he exclaimed—‘‘the horrible public! I 
can’t get away from them. I can’t hide myself 
even here. You have had your stare at me like 
the rest,” he cried, turning on me fiercely. ‘‘I 
knew it when you passed me last night.” 

**T never saw you out of this place,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘ As for the portraits of you, whoever 
you may be, I know nothing about them. I was 
far too anxious and too wretched to amuse my- 
self by looking into shop windows before I came 
here. You and your name are equally strange 
to me. If you have any respect for yourself, tell 
me who you are. Out with the truth, Sir. You 
know as well as I do that you have gone too far 
to stop.” 

I seized him by the hand. I was wrought up 
by the extraordinary outburst that had escaped 
him to the highest pitch of excitement. [ was 
hardly conscious of what I said or did. At that 
supreme moment we enraged, we maddened each 
other. His hand closed convulsively on my hand. 
His eyes looked wildly into mine. 

** Do you read the newspapers ?”’ he asked. 

“ce Yes. ” 

** Have you seen—” 

**T have not seen the name of Dubourg.” 

‘* My name is not ‘ Dubourg.’” 

“* What is it?” 

He suddenly stooped over me and whispered 
his name in my ear. 

In my turn [ started, thunderstruck, to my 


feet. 

**Good God!” I cried. ‘‘ You are the man 
who was tried for murder last month, and who 
was all but hanged on the false testimony of a 
clock !” 


THE COUNTY COURT-HOUSE. 

Axout ten years ago there rose between the 
City Hall and Broadway, a little in the rear of 
the former, a high and unsightly wooden struc- 
ture, which was said to conceal the foundations 
of the new County Court-house. The modest 
little edifice in the Park which had sufficed for 
the accommodation of the county courts had 
been some years before destroyed by fire, with a 
valuable library and much other property. To 
provide suitable quarters for the judges and 
other county officers became a necessity; and 
in 1848 the Legislature granted power to the 
Board of Supervisors to appoint commissioners 
to purchase ground for the site of a new build- 
ing. The cost was limited to $250,000; but 
the commissioners, Messrs. Witson G. Hunt, 
J. R. Corres, and James Savmon, took a 
broader view of the necessities of the case, and 
expended in one lump $450,000 for the site, 
which was purchased from the city. During 
the official term of Mayor Woop, the Super- 
visors had every thing their own way; but during 
Mayor Orpyke’s administration the question of , 
the legality of the appropriations was raised. 
The Mayor contended that the retirement of Mr. 
Satmon from the commission rendered its acts 
illegal, and refused to sign any warrants. In 
April, 1862, he appointed Mr. T. G, CuurcHiL. 
to fill the vacancy in the commission. The Su- 
pervisors took no notice of his action. The 
Mayor continued firm, and the Supervisors were 
exceedingly short. 

The dead-lock continued for several months ; 
but in December, 1862, the genius of Mr. Tweep 
suggested a remedy. He offered five resolutions 
in the Board of Supervisors taking the control 
entirely out of the hands of the Mayor and giv- 
ing it to a special committee of their own body. 
The resolutions passed immediately, and the 
Mayor's objections were overruled by a decisive 
vote. 

It was now generally supposed that the work 
would proceed rapidly, and that the building 
would be ready for occupation within two or 
three years. But two, three, five, ten years 
rolled away, and still the Court-house was not 
finished. ‘The walls crept slowly upward. By- 
and-by they peered above the wooden inclosure, 
and took their first survey of the Park, struggled 
painfully upward for a year or two more, and 
were at length united by a massive roof, ‘The 
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process seemed like the gradual upheaval of a 
continent, perceptible only by measurements 
separated by cycles. People who saw it every 
day forgot when it begun, and at length came 
to regard it as something which had never had a 
beginning, and, probably, would never have an 
ending. 

There was, however, no doubt in regard to 
the cost of the structure. he original appro- 
priation, intended to cover the entire cost, was 

250,000. The Board of Supervisors was not 
to be restrained by petty notions of legality or 
economy. Within seven years after the laying 
of the corner-stone of the new structure, three 
and a half millions of dollars had been expend- 
ed upon it, and the result was—four walls and a 
roof! 

While the Court-house was thus slowly pro- 
gressing toward completion it was, in some un- 
accountable manner, in constant need of repairs, 
and sums which have been modestly characterized 
as ‘* perhaps exorbitant” were required to make 
them. According to the statements of the New 
York Times, Mr. ANDREW J. Garvey received 
during 1869 and 1870, for plastering and repairs, 
the sum of $2,870,464 06. ‘This is considerably 
in excess of the original appropriation, and shows 
what contracted views the men must have had 
who supposed a Court-house could be built for 
$250,000, But Mr. Garvey’'s charges sink into 
insignificance in comparison with those of Messrs. 
Incerso_t & Co., who, during the same years, 
received, for furniture supplied to the new Court- 
house, and more repairs done to the same build- 
ing, $5,663,646 83! During the same years 
the firm of Keyser & Co. received, for plumb- 
ing done in the same building, $1,231,817 76. 

These figures show only a portion of the mon- 
ey expended upon a building which is not yet 
completed. Enormous sums, reaching into mill- 
ions, have been spent for iron and stone and 
marble. The exact amount can not be ascer- 
tained, but enough has come to light to show 
that the cost of our new County Court-house ex- 
ceeds that of the magnificent English House of 
Parliament, in which a dozen buildings like the 
Court-house might be stowed away in odd cor- 
ners. 

On page 836 we give a view of this costly 
structure. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In the eighty-ninth number of Nature we find 
a communication from Mr. Bonney upon the 
total solar eclipse which is to take place in In- 
dia, Ceylon, and Australia on the llth of De- 
cember, 1871, and a detail of the measures that 
are likely to be accomplished by the utilization of 
this phenomenon in the interest of science. It 
is not expected that any special expedition 
will be sent out from England, the local ob- 
servers at Madras, Melbourne, and elsewhere 
being thought sufficient for the occasion. In 
the absence of an observatory at Ceylon, it is 
hoped that something may be done there to 
supply so necessary a means of research, under 
the auspices of the Royal Society and Royal As- 
tronomical Society. 

Year by year, as observations are made on so- 
lar phenomena with the continually improving 
instruments for research, the field of inquiry be- 
comes narrowed, so that attention can be con- 
centrated upon the remaining points; and Mr. 
LOCKYER, in a paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety, states that the points of special inter- 
est now are: first, spectroscopic observations 
made with a suitable instrument, equatorially 
mounted, and with reference spectra; secondly, 
photographic observations made in a camera 
with a large aperture and small focal length, 
equatorially mounted. The less important ele- 
ments, although not undeserving of attention, 
are: first, photographs of the prominences ; sec- 
ond, sketches of every thing but the changes in 
the corona; third, polariscopic observations ; 
and fourth, observations of Baily’s Beads, 

Mr. Lockyer considers it important to have 
one instrument to determine the position of the 

rominences before and after totality. Dur- 
ng totality they should not be observed at all, 
excepting incidentally. At each place (i. e., In- 
dia, Ceylon, Australia) the spectroscopes should 
be employed for half an hour (to be on the safe 
side) before totality, in scrutinizing the cres- 
cent at its narrowest place, and the chromo- 
sphere outside the following limb of the moon. 
At each place, as before defined, there should be 
a spectroscope, with a finder and equatorial mo- 
tion (or some equivalent arrangement), directed 
to the sun’s centre, to record any changes which 
take place in the spectrum from, say, half an 
hour before to half an hour after totality, and 
during totality, bien entendu, The relative dark- 
ness or brightness of the lines should be recorded 
every ten seconds. This spectroscope should 
have moderate dispersion, large object-glasses 
for collimator and telescope, and with focal 
length such that two or three degrees round 
the sun should be taken in (i. ¢., one degree to 
one and a half from the sun’s centre), and a 
large field. 

Eight persons are considered necessary, as well 
as sufficient, for work at any one station—r ame- 
vs one telescope-spectroscopic observer, two as- 
sistants; one p' a. two assistants; and 
one spectroscopic observer with an assistant, 

The general observations pointed out as of ex- 
treme importance are, first, rays before, during, 
and after totality —their length, direction, an 
color; second, colors of the various layers of 
the chromosphere, and of clouds and landscape, 
the order of these being of great importance; 
third, dark rays or rifts—whether they change, 
and whether they extend to the dark moon or 
stop short above the denser layers of the chro- 
mosphere ; fourth, the colors of the corona be- 
tween bright or dark rays; fifth, all changes in 
corona; sixth, comparative brightness of rays 
and chromosphere and outward corona. 


Dr. J. D. Hooker, the director of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, has issued his report on the 
progress and condition of the gardens during 
the year 1870. The number of visitors was not 
quite so large in 1870 as in 1869. The improve- 
ments in the laying out of the grounds of the 








The pleasure-grounds have suffered severely 
from the long drought of the sammer of 1870, 


and which has almost supplanted the growth of 
hardy deciduous trees, no complete public ar- 
ranged and named collection ‘of conifers exists 
in that country. The museums, herbarium, and 
library have been enriched by numerous pur- 
chases and donations. In s peaking of the ex- 
change of plants and seeds effected from the gar- 
dens, Dr. HOoKER states that, the success of the 
cinchona plantations is now fully established in 
the Sikkim Himalaya, the Neilgberries, Khasia 
Mountains, Ceylon, and Jamaica. The bark from 
the first-named localities has commanded a price 
equal to the Peruvian in the English market, 
Great exertions are now being made by the In- 
dian government to introduce the ipecacuanha 
plant into that country, for which purpose large 
numbers of plants have been sent out from the 
Kew Gardens. Some districts of India seem 
well suited for its cultivation. 





The secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society publishes a communication from a cor- 
respondent in Iceland, dated June 30, referring 
to the unusual heat of that country during the 

resent summer. The average temperature for 
June was as high as fifty-nine degrees, or twelve 
degrees higher than the mean temperature for 
the past four Junes. The wind has been blow- 
ing continually from the southwest, and the heat 
in the valleys is said to be quite insupportable, 





Under the enlightened administration of the 
Coast Survey by rae head, great attention 
is being paid toward the speedy extension of our 
knowledge of the coast, not merely of the United 
States, but of North America generally, as well 
as that of the adjacent deep seas. We have al- 
ready given the details of a proposed exploration 
of the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, under 
the direction of Professor AGassiz and Count 
PourTALBs, and of the contribution on the part 
of Mr. THAYER toward the purely zoological ex- 
penses of the survey. Other new directions of 
effort are to be found in an examination of the 
western coast of Mexico and Central America 
from San Diego to Panama, as authorized by 
Congress at its last session, to be initiated as 
soon as suitable preparation can be made for the 
purpose. This was ordered especially in view 
of the fact of the growing trade of the United 
States with those regions, avd the importance 
of determining the character of the coast, and 
the localities of the obstructions to navigation. 

A third enterprise of the Coast Survey is that 
of a hydrographic reconnojssance of the Aleu- 
tian Islands and the adjacent coast of Alaska, 
under the direction of Mr. WiLt1AM H. DALt, so 
well and favorably known from his previous la- 
bors in that country, as embodied in the work 
entitled ‘‘ Alaska and its Resources.”” Mr. Dau 
is now in San Francisco, and expects to leave in 
a short time for the field of his operations, to be 
absent a year or more. He js accompanied by 
Mr. M.W. Harrtinoeton, of Ann Arbor, as astron- 
omer, and goes prepared to carry on the work 
in all its details, including the preparation of 
charts, soundings of the bottom, determinations 
of temperature, the chemical constitution of the 
water, the deep-sea fauna, etc. 





A late article in Land and Water upon the 
time when the principal food fish are in season 
remarks that salmon may be eaten from the mid- 
dle of February or beginning of March until the 
end of August or beginning of September, those 
sent from Norway coming still earlier. Turbot, 
sole, and brill are eaten the year round, although 
they are best from October to May. Lobsters 
and crabs are best from April to October, and 
oysters, of course, during the r months, 





The death is announced of Mr. Wriuram P. 
TURNBULL, of Philadelphia, at the age of forty- 
one. This gentleman was born in Scotland, but 
had resided for a number of years in Philade!- 
phia, where he was well known as an ornitholo- 
gist of considerable eminence. He occupied 
himself for a time in collecting a very complete 
library of works relating to American ornithol- 
ogy, and also in securing manuscripts, letters, 
and original drawings of ALEXANDER W1zLs0N, 
As an author he was known by the publication 
of two works: the first, a list of the birds of 
East Lothian, published in Glasgow ; the second, 
a list of the birds of East Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, both of them noted for the beauty of 
their typography and the accuracy of their indi- 
cations. He was for many years an active mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences in Phil- 
adelphia, and his loss will be much felt by that 
institution. 





The expedition of Professor Harpen contin- 
ues to advance in the direction of its special 
field of inquiry, the Yellow Stone Lake, and on 
the 20th of July last had reached within sixty- 
five miles of it. They had at that time .ivesti- 
gated and mapped part of the Yellow Stone 
range of mountains, and found it to be one of 
the most magnificent regions on the continent. 
The geology was found to be largely basaltic, 
some of it of recent volcanic character, and the 
valley of the river they state to be beautiful and 
fertile beyond description. 





Mr. Octave Pavé, a gentleman of French 
extraction, and, it is said, formerly a resident of 
New Orleans, has been lately in San Francisco 

reparing for his proposed visit to Wrangell’s 
cases island of which we have already made 
mention as having been discovered several years 
ago by Captain Lona, to the northwest of Beh- 
ring Strait, off the coast of Siberia. Mr. Pavé 
proposes to go to Cape Yakan as the nearest 
point, and to embark thence in an India rubber 
oat for the region referred to, This boat is so 
arranged as to serve as a sled on land and a boat 
in the water, and much is expected from its per- 
formances. Should Wrangell’s Land be reached, 
the subject of proceeding still further to the 
northwest will be entertained, with the ides 
that possibly a route to the pole may be found 


botanic gardens, which have been in progress | in that direction. 





THE COREAN WAR. 
Our readers are already in possession of the 
! s of Admiral Ropcers’s short but de- 
i umpaign against the Corean barbarians, 
and only a brief résumé will be necessary to ex- 
plain the illustrations on this and the following 
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page, engraved from photographs taken on the 
spot by our special artist, Sr. F. Beatro, who 
accompanied the expedition as the official pho- 
tographer. 

The first illustration shows the interior of Fort 
M‘Kee, so named in honor of the gallant young 
officer who was killed in the attack. It will be 
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FORT M‘KEE. 


remembered that the expedition was undertaken 
with the purpose of effecting a treaty with the 
Coreans which should secure safety to any of our 
sailors who might hereafter be shipwrecked on 
the Corean coast. Minister Low was charged 
with the negotiation, but was instructed to con- 
fer fully at every step with Admiral Ropcrrs. 


[SErremper 9, 187]. 


The object of sending the fleet was to afford 
suitable conveyance to Minister Low, and to 
protect him if necessary; and hostilities were 
not to be engaged in unless an attack was made 
upon our forces. ; 
The fleet arrived off the mouth of Salt River 
about the last of May. Communication was at 
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LIEUTENANT M‘KEE. 





once opened with the authorities, who readily 
gave be fleet permission to make a survey of 
the river. The survey was undertaken on the 
ist of Jane, and was proceeding quietly until 
the boats reached a bend in the river, where an ( 
attack was made upon them from an ambuscade, ? 
The attack was repulsed with great promptitude 

and gallantry, and the enemy was driven from 

his guns and position. ‘The Corean government 

having failed to apologize for this treacherous at- | | mn en 
tack, an expedition was dispatched on the 10th = a 
f June to bring the enemy to his senses and 
tu terms. In his official dispatch to the govern- 
ment Admiral RopGERs says : 

‘The operations of 10th and 11th inst., which 
resulted in the capture of five smaller forts, cul- 
minated on the 11th in taking by assault the en- 
emy’s stronghold, located in a most formidable 
sition, at a very dangerous part of the river, 

id desperately defended. ‘Two hundred and 
forty-three of the enemy's dead were counted 
within and around these works, and fifty flags COREAN JUNK, BEARING DISPATCHES TO THE FLEET. 

were taken. ‘The works were formidable not 

only from the natural features of the land, from | various kinds placed by the enemy for their de- | fought its way, against vastly superior numbers, | and captured the enemy's stronghold, is worthy 
hoals and violent currents in the river, but ren- | fense. The gallant band which encountered and | through mud and marsh, over precipitous hills | of all praise.” ‘ { 
dered artificially so by hundreds of weapons of | overcame the perils of the navigation, which | and across difficult ravines, and finally stormed Fort M‘Kee was taken by assault. The at 
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Capt. Nichols, Admiral John Rodgers. 
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COUNCIL OF WAR ON BOARD THE FLAG-SHIP ‘‘ COLORADO.” 
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SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE COREAN 
FORTS. 


MAP 


tacking party was met by a discharge of mus- 
ketry from the ramparts, and the next instant 
was climbing over the parapet. A brief hand- 
to-hand conflict took place, when the yellow ban- 
ner of the Coreans was drawn down and the 
stars and stripes waved in its place. The am- 
munition of the Coreans had become exhausted ; 
but, chanting a death-song, which resounded high 
above the din of the combat, they met our bul- 
lets with stones, our revolvers with clubs, and 
with desperate courage fought until conquered. 
Our men never flinched, but fought nobly, and 
won the day. Lieutenant M‘Ker and three 
soldiers met death at this place. Our artist has 
portrayed a vivid view of the interior of the fort 
immediately after capture, the bodies of the dead 
lying in ghastly heaps at the point where the as- 
sault was made. 

The powder-magazine took ‘fire immediately 
after the capture, and was soon burning fiercely. 
The interior of the fort was strewn with bodies 
apparently dead; but as the heat of the flames 
increased, many of the supposed corpses sprang 
up and ran away, 

Our second illustration shows the exterior of 
Fort Monocacy immediately after its capture by 
the marines, on the 11th of June, 

Our portrait of Lieutenant M‘Kee is from a 
photograph by W. Kurz. This gallant young 
officer was the first to enter the citadel when 
the assault was ordered, and no sooner had he 
set foot within the walls than he fell dead, struck 
by a bullet and pierced by a spear. Lieutenant 
M‘Kee was a citizen of Kentucky. He was in 
the very prime of manhood, and his death was 
universally regretted by all who knew him. 

We also give a picture of the Corean junk 
which put off to the fleet immediately after its 
arrival, On its approaching the Colorado Mr. 
Drew, acting secretary of legation, went on 
board, and finding messengers from the Prefect 
of Foo Ping, invited them on board the ship. 
‘They manifested great interest in every thing. 
The crew of the junk were soon dispersed about 
the Colorado, and in every nook and corner could 
be seen some Corean loading himself up with 
jars, empty bottles, hard-tack, Harper's Weekly, 
and other wonders to the uncivilized. They 
showed perfect confidence in our friendliness, 
and it was with difficulty the officials could get 
together the junk’s crew upon their departure. 

Our last illustration shows the council of war 
held on board the flag-ship Colorado before the 
attack of June 10. ‘The names of the officers 
present are printed beneath the picture, and no 
further explanation is required. The accom- 
panying- map will be useful as showing the situa- 
tion of the forts—five in all—which were taken 
and demolished by the fleet. 


——— 


MAKING IT EVEN. 


I am an animal painter. I have studied my 
art in nearly every menagerie in the country, and 
so have come in contact with strange people, and 
have seen uncommon sights; and thus it was that, 
in order to draw at my leisure some newly ar- 
rived creatures with the wildness of the desert 
and jungle still within them, I joined a traveling 
company for the summer, and so beheld the 
thrilling scene I here record. 

The owner of the show was a good-hearted 
soul of the rolling-stone sort, who never gathered 
us much moss as he deserved, and yet allowed no 
fungus of funds to interfere with social fellowship 

: a kindly action; and consequently the peo- 
le about him worked with a friendly will, and 
except during the necessary journeying and la- 
hor there were generally jolly times among the 
ployés of the Grand Unrivaled Cosmopolitan 
Menagerie, There was only one man who never 
larked and never sang, never joked and never 
grumbled 5 who, always silent without being sur- 
ly, took his share of things to do, and seemed 
to set himself apart from his comrades in sheer 
loneliness of spirit that shirked no toil and 
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yielded no confidence. Gradually it fell upon 
him, as from his own choice, to attend the cages, 
and to perform ail the jobs that the boldest some- 
times shrank from as dangerous, though he 
showed no sign of fear, and evinced no distaste 
of his exceptional employment. I watched him 
often as he busied himself about the beasts, and 
had to admire in this common-looking and un- 
cultivated man the unconscious coolness and 
courage with which he accomplished his self- 
appropriated tasks. At length my curiosity con- 
cerning him was sufficiently excited to cause me 
to ask Mr. Kingsley, the proprietor of the me- 
nagerie, if he knew any thing more of him than 
what appeared on his every-day surface. 

Mr. Kingsley hesitated a moment before he 
answered, and then slowly said: ‘‘I am rather 
sorry you questioned me about Quiet Bill—that’s 
what the men call him, you know—for no one 
else has cared to guess that there may be more 
connected with him than just the business he 
seems to belong to; and of all the folks in this 
caravansary he and I are the only ones that 
know what he was before he came here; and if 
I tell you, it is just because you see the man’s a 
man for a’ that, and becausé I know you'll keep 
the secret. I don’t suppose you remember, as 
the papers are so full of murders nowadays, one 
that was committed five years ago in the little 
country town of C Not a cold-blooded 
atrocity, though, but the result of jealousy, prov- 
ocation, and liquor, and not altogether unjusti- 
fiable, either. Bill was the chap that did it, and 
only escaped hanging through having a smart 
lawyer, and got off in about the same way that 
‘not proven’ sets a man free after a Scotch 
trial. But the people where he lived would have 
nothing to do with him; and he staid among 
them like an outlaw, for he had neither the 
money nor chance to go away, and could scarcely 
get a stroke of work that would earn his daily 
bread. I was head of a small circus then—not 
such a stunning concern as this on hand now; 
and when we put up the tent for a single day at 
C—— this Bill watched an opportunity to get 
hold of me alone, and when no one else could 
notice him, and told me his whole story, begging 
me to give him something to do to keep him 
from starving and suicide; and he had such a 
hunted-down and woe-begone look that I couldn’t 
help pitying the poor fellow ; and though I wasn’t 
very able to take on another soul just then, I gave 
him what change I could spare, and bade him 
slip off to the next place and join us there, so 
that the rest of my men shouldn't know any 
thing about his history, and chaff him about his 
past—for they are a rough lot sometimes, and not 
overparticular about hurting feelings either in 
sport or spite. And so he has been along with 
me ever since. I have had hold of several vent- 
ures besides that and this, but make or fail, pay 
or put off, Bill has stuck by me trusty through 
all. ‘There is real grit as well as use in him, 
and I have seen it sharply tried more than once, 
and have never been sorry I gave him a helping 
hand in his need. But it often seems to me— 
though he never speaks of it—that he always 
thinks he is serving out his time for that old af- 
fair by taking up the hardest things he can find 
to do; for I do believe he has on his mind some 
rude idea of personal atonement for the blood he 
shed. And now you know all I have to tell. 
Do not let it speak out of your eyes to him, even 
though your tongue ain’t likely to let it slip.” 

I had no occasion to guard myself thus, for, 
now I knew his story, it was plain to me from 
his face that Quiet Bill had suffered; and [ have 
always held the doctrine that where a sin is 
thoroughly repented of, men should allow to die 
out of remembrance that which the good God 
forgives; and so, after a silent fashion, he and 
I became rather friendly: I talked to him, and 
made him talk some also about the creatures in 
his charge, and praised him a little once or twice, 
and saw the dark blood sweep up to his brow 
like a girl’s blush; and after a while, when he 
had leisure, he would come and sit near me while 
I was sketching, and take curious but wordless 
note of my work, and occasionally shyly sug- 
gested to me slight points that caused me to 
wonder at his close and quick observation. Mr. 
Kingsley had always a cheery something to say 
to him; and as I look back now I am glad to 
think that Bill seemed to take unusual comfort, 
as time went on, out of his distant companion- 
ship with us two. 

The season had been extremely hot, and Au- 
gust fairly blazed with the fierce, dry heat of a 
long drought ; it was on one of those scorching, 
electric kind of days that make men feel listless, 
and beasts restless and wicked to deal with, that 
we halted in the suburbs of a growing city, and 
spread the canvas for an afternoon exhibition. 
The big Bengal tigress had been unusually un- 
easy all the morning; when lying prone on the 
floor of her cage, she lashed her powerful tail, 
and panted out low, ominous growls as if the 
blood-thirsty spirit of her lost liberty was angrily 
astir; and she would start up with a sudden 
bound that shook her prison, and impatiently 
pace its narrow limits, with yellow eyes all aflame, 
and snarling lip drawn up over the strong and 
hungry-looking teeth; and once or twice she 
rolled herself against the thick wires, and caught 
them in her great claws as if she longed to tear 
the resisting bars from their secured sockets. 
Bill kept careful watch on her antics, and I heard 
him say to hiniself, ‘‘ There'll be trouble with 
that vixen.” But the rest of the collection were 
feverish and fretful too, and between furnishing 
them all with fresh drinks, and throwing water 
on some to cool them off, he had quite as much 
as he could do before the hour fixed for the per- 
formance, without devoting especial attention to 
any one animal. 

There was a crowded audience from far and 
near; whole families, from the father down to 
the babe in arms, were ranged on the hard 
beuches to enjoy the acting elephants and the pre- 








cocious ponies. There was even an extraordi- 
nary number of children, for a thriving Sunday- 
school had entered early, and noisily secured 
nearly all the front seats, and delighted anticipa- 
tion shone on rows of chubby and eager counte- 
nances, The pea-nut boys drove a heavy trade, 
and the vendors of mugs of mead had a very 
profitable and active time ; and all was going on 
merry as a marriage bell, in the ring and out of 
it, when I suddenly became aware that some- 
thing serious was the matter, for I saw Bill slip 
quickly from behind the cage of the still fidget- 
ing tigress, and come to a statuesque stand in full 
front of the amused people, who scarcely observed 
him, amidst a round of uproarious applause; but 
he was in his shirt sleeves, and deadly pale— 
as well he might be, having just discovered that 
the mighty beast beside him had, by some un- 
noticed frantic effort, so loosened the structure 
of her cage that her next wrathful movement 
would render it fearfully unsafe. There was not 
a minute to be lost in the creature’s evidently ex- 
cited condition, farther aggravated by the sounds 
of the band and tormenting attacks of exaspera- 
ting flies; and Bill had rushed out in order to look 
for Mr. Kingsley among the audience, where he 
usually sat, and tell him to dismiss the crowd as 
rapidly and quietly as possible, as not knowing 
what instant the necessary power of protection 
would be past; but not seeing him at the mo- 
ment in his accustomed place, Bill scarcely 
hesitated at the responsibility of announcing 
danger himself; but before his slow speech could 
be framed into words that could warn and not 
too severely alarm, it was too late. 

The awiul animal, crouching warily in a cor- 
ner of its shattered inclosure, gave one abrupt 
vault, and swift as lightning, amidst the startled 
shriek of the terror-stricken throng, dashed into 
the open space before the encircling seats. For 
a second it stood still there as though dazed by 
its freedom, while the struggling mass of scared 
humanity, with scarce a regard for life or limb 
in each other, fled in frenzied haste and fright. 
But just as she had gathered herself up for her 
second spring our Quiet Bill made a simultane- 
ous leap, and landed square upon her bristling 
back, with his muscular arms clasped tight 
around her swelling neck, and his legs wound 
close around the lithe and outstretched loins. 
Dismayed by this unexpected obstruction, for 
the space of a breath or two the tigress stood at 
bay ; then, with a horrible roar, rolled over and 
over in the ring. We could hear Bill's bones 
break beneath her appalling efforts to dislodge 
him, for a sudden silence fell upon the selfish 
crowd that swayed aside from flight to watch this 
shocking contest between undaunted man and 
untamed brute. In vain she turned and twisted, 
reared and plunged; Bill held fast, though the 
blood poured from his mouth and blinded the 
beast’s sight—held fast with the grip of everlast- 
ing fate, till Mr. Kingsley, snatching a loaded 
pistol from a trembling ruffian at his side, who 
had just threatened with it some women in his 
way of escape, stretched his firm hand, and sent 
a bullet straight into the savage creature’s brain. 
One sharp convulsion of the heavy frame, one 
final heaving of the burdened back, and she lay 
still at last, with Quiet Bill partly underneath her 
crushing weight. Tender hands lifted him and 
bore his senseless body to the nearest comfort- 
able place, and more than one strong man dropped 
unshamed tears over the maimed comrade who 
had so gallantly sacrificed his own life for others ; 
for, if not companionable, Bill had done many a 
kindly deed for his associates in his own unob- 
trusive way, that, when his hour of trial came, 
the roughest remembered. Turn by turn we 
watched by him, but we knew that nothing more 
could be done for him in this world; and even 
in his agony he was so grateful for the interest 
manifested that it seemed as if he wondered that 
any had cared for him, and it was touching to 
hear him gasp out between his throes of anguish, 
** how good we all were to him!” 

But the end came soon. The doctor told him, 
and he heard it calmly and bore it bravely. Mr. 
Kingsley and I were beside him a few moments 
after, when he turned to the former and earnest- 
ly said, 

‘*T think I’ve made it even, Sir.” 

‘* What, Bill?” 

** Why, you know, Sir, I took a life; and I 
reckon I saved one the other day, didn’t I?” 

Mr. Kingsley took the cold hand in both of 
his own. ‘* Yes, indeed, Bill; many more than 
one, perhaps, and gave yours too!” 

“*'Then you think it’s even?” 

** Yes, Bill, I do.” 

** And do you believe that He, the great Judge 
who knows all things, will hold it even too?” 

** Yes, Bill, I do think so; for He is full of 
mercy and loving-kindness.” 

**But He is just too,” murmured the dying 
voice; ‘‘for I heard a preacher once say He 
wanted an eye for an eye, a tooth fora tooth, and 
then I knew I must somehow give Him a life for 
the one I slew, and ]’ve always been lookin’ out 
for the chance. It was longa-comin’; but I got 
it at last; and I thank Him for lettin’ me make 
it even.” 

Mr. Kingsley was crying like a child. ‘‘ My 
good old Bill,” he said, ‘‘I am so sorry to lose 
you. You have been a faithful servant, and I 
shall miss you more than I can say.” 

A glad light flashed into the dim eyes, and, in 
spite of the exquisite pain of every movement, 
he made one supreme effort, and lifted Mr. 
Kingsley’s hand to his white lips. 

“*God bless you, Sir!” he gasped out. ‘You 
took me when all the world kicked me out, and 
you've never given me a mean word. God bless 
you ; you're allin life I’m loath to leave!” Then 
he lay silent for a little while, and we thought 
he was asleep, and would pass away so; but sud- 
denly he was looking at us wide awake, and spoke 
out, firm and clear : 
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day, too! It’s all right, all right! ' i 
made it even!” me Site Bee 
And then the peace of death Settled 


the pale face of Quiet Bill. down on 


THE NEW TAMMANY ATTACK oy 
THE PRESS. , 


THE outrageous attempt of the unscrupulous 
Tammany Ring to revenge itself upon the N a 
York Times by commencing a suit to eiec 7 
from the premises of which it has held undie 
puted possession for the last fourteen Sites fen 
awakened general interest in the history of he 
“Old Brick Church” property, which’ is Bom 
partially occupied by the splendid edifice known 
as “‘ The Times Building.” Fourteen years 
that church was still one of the old landmarks 
of New York, and there were still living persons 
who remembered when the site on which it sto d 
was in the outskirts of the town. The founda. 
tions were laid in 1767, more than a hundred 
years ago. The corporation of the city had 
granted the congregation a tract of ground for 9 
church “in the fields,” quite “‘out of town,” 
They were a branch of the Wall Street chur, h 
and continued to be so for nearly half a century 
afterward. John Rodgers and Joseph ‘Treat 
were the only Presbyterian pastors in the city 
The new enterprise was a great effort. Living 
men could remember how, more than fifty years 
before, Rev. Mr. M‘Kennie had to pay £83 costs 
to be released from the prison to which Lord 
Cornbury consigned him for preaching without 
license. A few years later (1729) the Govern- 
or’s council advised him against granting the 
petition of the Wall Street congregation “oy 
Stoutenburg’s garden” for a charter of incorpo- 
ration. ‘* We do advise and desire your Excel- 
lency,” they said, ‘‘to transmit to the Right 
Honorable the Lords of Trade and Plantations 
a coppy of the same Petition and the proceedings 
thereupon, desiring their Lordships to obtain the 
opinion of his Majesties learned Council on the 
subject-matter of said Petition, and to transmit 
the same to your Excellency.” What those pro- 
ceedings were they state themselves. “ We have 
heard council in behalf of the Petitioners, ani 
council in behalf of Rector and Churchwardens 
of Trinity Church against the Petition.” Long 
years had intervened, and still, as the corner-stone 
of the Brick Church was laid “‘in the fields,” 
this commonest right of civil justice was not 
done them. As the walls went up they waited 
anxiously to hear from across the Atlantic an 
answer to their repeated petition signed by 
** John Rodgers, V.D.M., and Joseph Treat, 
V.D.M., for themselves and the rest of the pe- 
titioners.” Late in the autumn a ship arrived 
bringing them intelligence from the court of St. 
James, whither their document had been trans- 
mitted. With the opening of the new year they 
were to enter upon worship in the new sanctuary. 
But it had been decided that “* it is not expedient, 
upon principles of general policy, to comply with 
the prayer of the Petition, or to give the Presby- 
terian Church of New York any other privileges 
and in#hunities than it is entitled to by the laws 
of Toleration.” ‘The petition was dismissed the 
board by his Majesty, with the advice of his 
Privy Council. ‘The property of the Presbyte- 
rian Church since 1732 had been, and still con- 
tinued to be, vested in the Moderator and Com- 
mission of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 

But in spite of the denial of a charter of in- 
corporation the Presbyterian Church continued 
slowly to increase. ‘I'wenty years had sufficed 
to fill the large stone church of Wall Street— 
eighty feet by sixty—full to overflowing. The 
church ‘in the fields” had begun to prosper, 
when the war of the Revolution intervened. 
Wall Street church was converted into barracks 
for the soldiers; the Brick Church into a hospi 
tal. Strange scenes took place within those sa- 
cred walls. ‘‘I have gone into the churches, 
says Ethan Allen, ‘‘ and seen sundry of the pris- 
oners in the agonies of death, in consequence ot 
very hunger, and others speechless and near 
death, biting pieces of chips; others pleading for 
God’s sake for something to eat, and at the same 
time shivering with cold. Hollow groans saluted 
pair seemed to be imprinted on 
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of their bodies.” . 
On the close of the long war the scattered 
congregations re-assembled in their desecrated 
churches. Rev. James Wilson and Rev. J¢ 
M‘Knight were successively installed collegiate 
pastors, and in 1793 Samuel Miller ong 
the triumvirate of the pastorate. Meanwhile, al- 
most contemporary with the Old Brick Chur h, 
arose the first Associate Reformed ( hurch of ¢ 7 
dar Street. The city was extending far tow ar 
the northeast, and in 1798 the Rutger _— 
church was opened for worship. ‘This, with tt : 
Old Brick and Wall Street churches, till Apr “ 
1809, composed but one collegiate charge. - 
an orderly manner they were then separate’ by 
the action of Presbytery, and their history _— : 
forth becomes distinct. At the suggestion of “7 
Rodgers, already far advanced in years, the a 
Brick Church was led to seek farther pogo 
aid. In June, 1810, the church called - ied 
pastor the Rev. Gardiner Spring, whose pas ' non 
covered nearly the whole period of the - — 
existence of the church. Three vee gether 
edifice was overhauled, but the same wal “er 
from the year 1767 to 1857—the patriarch f 
New York churches for nearly a century: as 
In 1857 the Old Brick Church was —* 
yield to the up-town current, and the age y 
was sold, under the following circumstanc es. - 
ground, bounded by Park Row, Beekman 
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deeded to the trustees of the church, wit 

ae that if the land should be used for 
any other than a religious purpose it should re- 
vert to the city. When the church wished to 
remove up town the property was offered to the 
general government for a Post-office site; but 
it was found, on investigation, that the trustees 
could not give a valid title. Subsequently the 
proprietors of the New York Times fixed upon 
the site as an eligible one for a newspaper office ; 
and, after some negotiations, the city govern- 
ment agreed, for the sum of $50,00@, ¢o surren- 
der all claim to the property. The transfer was 
at once consummated. On the receipt of its 
share of the purchase-money the city govern- 
ment gave the proprietors of the Jimes a quit- 
claim deed of the property, signed by the Mayor 
and other officials. From that time to the pres- 
ent, a period of more than fourteen years, they 
have remained in undisputed possession of the 
ground, upon which they have erected a building 
the value of which is estimated at half a million 
of dollars. 

It will be seen from this brief résumé that this 
property has changed hands but twice in the 
course of a century. From time immemorial 
the title had been vested in the city. By the 
city it was deeded, under certain conditions, to 
the trustees of the Brick Church, by whom it was 
sold to the proprietors of the Times, the city 
waiving its claims in consideration of a large 
sum of money. Its right to do this was then 
unquestioned ; and it would have remained for- 
ever undisputed but for the damaging expos- 
ure of the Tammany Ring which appeared in the 
columns of the Times. 

Then it was that Mayor Hall, exasperated by 
his inability to answer or buy off the Zimes, sud- 
denly remembered that he had been unfaithfal to 
a sacred religious trust! For fourteen years this 
consecrated ground had been perverted to secu- 
lar uses. A newspaper, and, still worse, a Re- 
publican newspaper, had occupied premises which 
the city fathers of an earlier day had solemnly 
set apart for sacred purposes! The Mayor's 
awakened conscience was, perhaps, also stung 
by the recollection that he himself had once been 
a “favored contributor” to the columns of the 
paper, and was thus a participator in the desecra- 
tion. Shocked by the discovery of his delin- 
quency to the cause of Christianity, the Mayor, 
clothing himself in metaphorical sackcloth, and 
strewing metaphorical ashes on his head, rushed 
into the presence of the Board of Aldermen, and 
procured the passage of the following resolu- 
tion, which was moved by Alderman Woltman: 

Whereas, Eminent counsel are of the opinion that 
the title to the land known as the Brick Church _ 
erty, bounded by Park Row, Nassau Street, and - 
man Street, is vested in the corporation of this city, 
such title never having been legally or equitably divest- 
ed, and it is the duty of the corporate authorities to 
recover possession of this valuable pooperty ; therefore, 

Reaolved, That the Mayor be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to take immediate proceedings, 
in the name and on behalf of the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commonalty of the city of New York, to recover 
possession of the said property. 

The real motive for this movement is known 
to be personal animosity toward the men who 
have exposed the frauds of the Tammany Ring, 
and it is regarded by all fair-minded men as a 
most outrageous attack upon the freedom of the 
press. We give below a few extracts from 
newspapers of high standing, some of which are 
not in sympathy with the Zimes, to show how 
this act of enraged folly has been received by the 
peopie +4 

The New York Evening Post says: 

rere No one imagines that any question 
would have been raised as to the title of the 
Times to its land but for its bitter hostility to 
‘the Ring.’ It is not to be supposed that 
either the Aldermen or Mayor can expect to 
recover the property, but it is in their power to 
involve the Zimes in a tedious and expensive liti- 
gation, and, by spending a vast amount of the 
public money, compel the 7imes to spend a con- 
siderable sum of its own. Is this the manner in 
which our municipal ‘ statesmen’ avenge their 
private grievances ? 

“This matter has already been carried far 
enough to demand the attention of the press of 
the entire country, and especially of this city. 
The passage of the resolution in question by the 
Aldermen is a distinct threat by our city fathers 
against the liberty of the press. It is a decla- 
ration that the official power of the government 
will be used to punish attacks made by the press 
for public reasons upon public men. It is a no- 
tice to every journal that it shall not criticise 
and denounce fraudulent acts by our rulers, un- 
der penalty of a persecution which, on the most 
frivolous pretexts, may inflict serious loss. 

_“ There is no palliation for this interference 
with the freedom of.the press. Think what we 
may of the policy, the manners, and the language 
of the Times, these things are matters for the 
criticism of public opinion, to which that journal 
appeals. They can not be made a pretext for 
assailing it by underhand means, for unjust legal 
attacks on its property, for frivolous persecutions 
Sustained by the public treasury, and evidently 
designed only to annoy or to silence. Before 
such attacks as this the cause of the journal in 
question becomes the cause of the whole press 
and of the whole people. 

“This is an outrage to which New York will 
not submit. We greatly mistake the temper of 
4 free people if an effort by our city government 
to silence the press by persecution be not met 
= pes general and more indignant protest 
‘ en the continued suppression of the pub- 

accounts. Let it go out to the people of this 
country that ‘the Tammany Ring’ is bent on 
annoying the Times with a frivolous lawsuit in 
— to revenge itself for the ‘exposures’ made 
. By Ney Rage Hall and Connolly will find 
did hele oa — soot ps a men ever 

ea 
journal.” pop y and influence to a 





The Brooklyn Eagle (Democratic) remarks : 

““The Tammany people must be losing their 
wits...... -Such a piece of petty and impossible 
vexation shows the Ring to be as insanely and 
suicidally mean in small things as they are crim- 
aally impenetrable in great things. The men 
who attempt such a side war as this will demon- 
strate themselves to be as great fools as their 
journalistic adversary has demonstrated them to 
be knaves. It is not the money the Times paid 
to secure its land that needs investigation, but 
the money the Times has proved the Ring paid 
et Ingersoll, Keyser, and the rest of the 


The New York Tribune says: 

**Tammany appears to have as much confi- 
dence in its judiciary as the elder Mr. Weller 
had in an alibi. It has seen receivers put to 
such vile uses in recent days that it evidently 
thinks these instruments infallible when foul 
work is to be done. It is stated that the Com- 
mon Council has authorized Mr. Hall to com- 
mence suit against the Zimes newspaper to eject 
it from the premises it now occupies, and pend- 
ing the suit the conspirators hope to gain pos- 
session of the office by means of a receiver. It 
will not do to treat this intention with the con- 
tempt it might seem at first to merit. We have 
witnessed during the past year such lamentable 
and shameless prostitution of the judicial charac- 
ter in this city that there is scarcely any depth 
of outrage to which some of our judges may not 
descend without greatly astonishing this patient 
public. But if there is one atom of common- 
sense left in that Ring of shrewd schemers, who 
have certainly shown great cleverness in plun- 
dering and defying the city through a term of 
years, they will think twice before they attempt, 
by the power of money and judicial corruption, 
to muzzle the press,” 

The Boston Traveller says : 

TT ceil Any where else this attempt, if made, 
would be a failure, as the title to the property is 
unquestionably a good one; but Tammany con- 
trols the courts of the city, and the judges make 
such decrees as the Ring may dictate. We shall 
not be surprised, therefore, to see the owners of 
the building put to much trouble and expense, 
though they must finally triumph over the ma- 
levolence which dictates the movement.” 

The Philadelphia Post says : 

wT agsleben It is a deliberately organized piece of 
revenge upon that fearless journal for its course 
in exposing the corruptions of that gigantic leech 
upon the New York treasury. Whatever be 
the result of the struggle, the step is in itself 
evidence of the truth of the charges of the 
Times, and the persecution of that paper is only 
the natural hatred that every advocate of reform 
provokes.” 

We might fill our columns with similar ex- 
pressions of the popular indignation, which the 
Tammany outrage against the press has awak- 
ened throughout the country. The better class 
of Democratic papers make common cause with 
their Republican contemporaries against this new 
attack upon one of the chief bulwarks of freedom 
and liberal institutions. ‘The Tammany chiefs 
will find that their mad attempt to crush the in- 
dependence of the press has but added to the 
force of the tempest of popular indignation that 
will not ** blow over” till it has blown them 
away. 





“ Exprostons” are becoming commonplace. Since 
the Westjield disaster occurred the “‘ Jersey City explo- 
sion” and the “‘Chautanqua explosion” stirred the pub- 
lic mind in some slight degree ; then the frequent head- 
ing of newspaper paragraphs, “‘ Another Explosion !” 
awakened only the most evanescent emotion. People 
expect a daily dish of this kind to be served in their 
morning paper, just as they expect the usual quota of 
murders, suicides, divorces, and criminal trials. Details 
vary, of course. Sometimes it is only the explosion of 
a kerosene lamp; again it is the ignited gas of a coal 
mine, which mangles men, widows women, and makes 
children orphans. The accumulation of constantly 
recurring crimes and horrors, which the daily press 
disseminates, has seared the public mind. Only when 
some near calamity touches our own homes do we 
thoroughly awake and ask, “ Who is responsible fer 
these things? What can be done to avert a recurrence 
of them ?” 





English magazines have a circulation which seems 
surprisingly small to us Americans. The Cornhill 
Magazine probably falls far short of twenty thousand ; 
Good Words has perhaps a somewhat larger circula- 
tion; London Society circulates about eighteen thou- 
sand. Graver periodicals have fewer readers. Amer- 
icans would never be contented to read so little as do 
the masses in England. 


At the grand banquet which was held at Delmonico’s 
on the evening of the Scott centenary celebration there 
were on a table in the centre of the room several pots 
of flowers which had been sent from Abbotsford by 
the present proprietor, Sir James R. Hope Scott. A 
gentleman from Lenox, Massachusetts, also sent a 
large wall-flower raised from seed obtained in Melrose 
Abbey, noted by Scott in the “Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.” allieai 

Boston has taken a stand against insult and imposi- 
tion. The other day a Bostonian was roughly accosted 
in the street by a stranger with— 

“ Here, I want to go to the Tremont House !” 

The deliberate repiy was, “ Well, you can go, if you 
won't be gone long.” 


It may be supposed that the mania for suicide will 
subside since the ludicrous and unsuccessful attempts 
of a misanthropic individual to terminate his exist- 
ence at Sing Sing. He took the time when the camp- 
meeting was in session for announcing his intention 
of departing to the land of spirits via the Hudson Riv- 
er. A by-stander caught him by the coat tails as he 
was about to plunge into the water, whereat the stran- 
ger, disgusted, sought an adjacent stable, where he pre- 
pared to hang himself. Having the rope nicely ad- 
justed at both ends, he was about to jump from a 
chair, when, unfortunately, a villager rushed in and 








unceremoniously cut the halter. In desperation he ran 
out calling for “ deep water.” little boy pointed out 
a place where the river was about three feet in depth. 
The mysterious stranger commenced to disrobe, re- 
solved that no coat tails should stand in his way again. 
When he had removed all save his under-shirt a 
brawny hackman charged upon him vigorously with a 
horsewhip. Instead of jumping overboard, the would- 
be suicide went through an impromptu hornpipe. 
Then he closed with his assailant. After a brief strug- 
gle the stranger concluded not to die in the inhospita- 
ble village of Sing Sing. Hastily snatching his clothes, 
he ran up the track. He was a passenger on the next 
train for New York. 





In an editorial on “Our Perils by Water,” the Even- 
ing Mail remarks that the following striking proposi- 
tions seem to be established by the testimony in regard 
to the Weatjield explosion : 

First. That the government inspectors are, as a 
rule, either incompetent or careless, or both, to a 
criminal degree. 

Second, That a large proportion of the engineers 
—- on our steamers are ignorant of their duties 
and unfitted otherwise for their positions. 

Third, That the owners of steamboats will run enor- 
mous risks rather than replace old and worn-out boil- 
ers with those which are new and strong. 

Fourth, That there is no settled theory among ex- 

rts as to the causes of boiler explosions, or as to the 

t means to avert them. 

The Mail goes on to make some statements which 
show to what an alarming extent dangers to human 
life have been permitted through non-enforcement of 
the laws. An experienced Western engineer testifies 
that on the lake steamers licenses have been given to 
men without the axking of a question by the inspectors ; 
a letter from an influential politician, or a request from 
a steamboat owner, often has more weight than years 
of engine-building or service on the water. 





Is that millennial day near at hand when “ com- 
panies” and “ corporations” will be held responsible, 
just as much as single individuals, for a “criminal 
neglect” which sacrifices hundreds and endangers thou- 
sands of lives? Perhaps; but time will show. 





In a recent report, the Sanitary Inspector of New 
York city comments upon the condition of Washing- 
ton, West Washington, Fulton, Catherine, and other 
public markets. He says: 

“The defects, as observed by the Health Inspectors, 
are: First, from original faulty construction; second, 
from overcrowding ; third, from lack of proper sew- 
erage, drainage, and ventilation; fourth, from an al- 
most total neglect to enforce the prompt and proper 
removal of garbage and other refuse matter. As at 
present managed, they are festering sinks of corrup- 
tion and pollution, and a public disgrace to our city.” 





Nineteen versions into other languages have been 
made of the German national song—“ Die Wacht am 
Rhein” (the Rhine-Watch). é 





Tt continues to be impossible to turn around at Ni- 
agara Falla without encountering newly married cou- 
ples. They visit the cataract, stand alarmingly near 
the brink, and murmur “ Beautiful!” looking all the 
while into each other’s eyes. The marvel is that some 
of them have not walked off the bank in their fits of 
absorption. 





A “new theory of the cause of consumption” has 
been advanced by a physician of Belfast, Ireland. The 
general idea is that tubercular deposits are the inva- 
riable results of insufficient nourishment, imperfect 
respiratory functien, and rebreathed air. This theory 
is supported by analysis and by facta, The medical 
profession consider the matter worthy of thorough in- 
vestigation. If the theory be sound, consumption 
may always be prevented, and often cured. 





Virginia has produced a natural curiosity—if we 
may credit a local paper—in the shape of a bamboo 
root, which, held in one position, presents, clearly de- 
fined in outline and recognizable at a glance, a bull’s 
head and three cows’ heads. Reversing it, a sheep's 
head appears to view, exact and faithful to nature as 
if carved by some skilled hand. The heads of two Af- 
rican antelopes, a boar'’s head, a greyhounds, a bull- 
dog’s, a squirre] sitting on a stump, and a tobacco- 
worm are seen when the root is held in other positions. 
This freak of nature is said to be on exhibition in 
Richmond. 





Some of the English journals have taken advantage 
of the recent excitement concerning the increased ex- 
penditures of royalty, and the popular annoyance at 
the seclusion of the Queen, to urge the propriety of an 
abdication in favor of the Prince of Wales. It is be- 
lieved that the retirement in which Queen Victoria 
lives is in a great measure rendered imperative by her 
health. The nervous difficulties from which she suf- 
fers might easily assume 4 serious character under the 
constant excitement of more public life. Considering 
hereditary predispositions, her physicians are un- 
doubtedly wise in recommending a quiet life and fre- 
quent change of air. 


A “Neglected Married Women’s Society” has been 
formed at one of our fashionable watering-places. 
Good. May social reforms follow. Then we shall 
commend the gentlemen to organize a “ Neglected 
Married Men’s Society.” 





Twelve hundred men are now employed in the great 
work of excavating the Hoosic Tunnel. . 





In giving some suggestions about butter-making the 
American Agriculturist remarks: “ Never let sour 
milk stand unnecessarily in any dairy vessel, and nev- 
er let any thing stand in a wooden churn—except sun- 
shine and fresh air.” 


Fulton Street—certain parts of it—has been found 
by actual measurement to be obstructed by boxes, 
barrels, news stands, etc., to the extent of two-thirds 
of the width of the sidewalk. Have pedestrians any 
rights in New York? They are crowded from the 
sidewalks, and happy are they if suffered to cross the 
street by drivers of carts and carriages, who think no 
footman should venture into the roadway. 





Just at this season when so much fruit is being 
canned for winter use, the newspapers abound with 
directions for putting up the fruit securely. We know 
many ladies are troubled with the air bubbles which 
are often seen in the glass jars after they are sealed 
up. An exchange gives some useful hints on this 
and other points, and we clip a paragraph: 

; to the air bubbles which often form while 
yl +4 filling, a little care will obviate the diffi- 
culty. In putting the fruit into the bottle do not 

ur in such a way as to close the whole mouth of the 
ottle, because that prevents the escape of the air; but 
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rather let the fruit slide gently down the side of the 
bottle. Tt can be done just as quickly this way as the 
other. The secret of having bottled fruit keep is to 
have a perfectly air-tight cover, ard to be sure that 
the fruit perfectly boils all throughout before putting 
it into the bottles, and then to be quick about putting 
on the cover, and letting the cover alone until you 
want to use the contents of the bottle. It is not nec- 
essary to let out the steam or air, after the cover is 
on. It is not necessary to bury the bottles in the 
earth, or to have a dark vault made in the cellar for 
the purpose. If you bottle your fruit in the right 
way, it will keep almost any where but by the stove; 
if you don't do it right, and let in the air with a knife, 
or some other way, it won’t keep, no matter where 
you pe it. Of course, if you have not done it right 

it will keep longer in a dark“ cold piace, but it wil 

succumb to the atmosphere in the end. Bottled fruit 
eat sp in a proper manner will keep for years, if de- 


> es — 








There is a story of a woman bold who took extraor- 
dinary measures to produce extraordinary resulta. 
She and her other—perhaps not better—half were re- 
cruiting amidst Long Branch scenes and surf. The hus- 
band paid nightly visits to a certain fashionable gam- 
biing saloon; the wife, anxious an@ troubled, knew 
by experience that curtain lectures were useless. She 
adopted a more effective means of reform. Attiring 
hereelf in her husband's best broadcloth and tightest 
pair of dress boots, this ‘‘ woman who dared” followed 
her dissipated lord to gis evening nannt, and, when he 
was anxiously awaiting the turn of the cards after 
coppering the ace, blew a cloud of smoke across the 
table into his face to attract his attention, and calmly 
put ten dollars on the king. The story concludes with 
the rapid and terrified exit of the husband, followed 
by his successful wife, and the extraction of a prom- 
ise, on the way home, of future abstinence from the 
green table. 





The Literary World advises some American writer to 
try his hand at satire after the manner of “ The Battle 
of Dorking,” and bearing upon our own country. 
Subjects are abundant. A few which have been sug- 
gested are: “The Coup d’Etat of 1920: being the 
History of the Final Stages of the Great War which 
Riveted the Chains of the Railroad Tyranny upon the 
People of the United States. By a Veteran Lobbyist.” 
Or this, “The Story of the Great Feminine Rebellion, 
and the Establishment of the Female Republic.” Or 
this, “The Irish Conquest of New York, a.n. 1900.” 
Or this, “‘ The Decline and Fall of Boston; or, The 
Last Revolution of the ‘Hub.’” Or this, “The Last 
of the Yankees: a Study of an Extinct Species.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

A wELL-KNown gentleman of Chicago, who, although 
not an artist himeelf, has probably done more for art 
and artists than any other man in that city, had taken 
the horse-cars for the Worcester dépét, encumbered 
with manifold bags and parcels. He reached the bell- 
rope with an effort, when he wished to get off, and gave 
a vigorous pull, the result of which was a sharp ring 
from both bells. “‘What are you ringing both ends 
for?” was the discourteous and surly inquiry of the 
conductor. “ Because I wish the car to stop at both 
ends,” was the quiet reply, that left a convalsed car- 
load and discomfited conductor. 

sadpinsenangiliipeesiaintinte 

Harry Brrmreroom. “ More. money, madam! more 
money! Have you forgotten that my money has 
bought every thing you possess—the very dress you 
stand in ?” 

Farm Brome. “No, Sir; nor have I forgotten that 
your money has bought what stands in it! 

ste iitnontitne 

Woman's Rrres—Putting on her chignon, arranging 
her curls, buttoning her gaiters, and adjusting her 
Grecian bend and things. 

i — 

A colored preacher, in discoursing to his people on 
the efficacy of earnest prayer, delivered himeelf in this 
manner: “I tell you, bredren, ‘tis prayer what gibs de 
debil de locked-jaw.” 

——----—e- 

Passep To a Turrp Reaprine—Love-letters. 

— -—-— 

The mayor of St. Joseph, Missouri, gave permission 
to a citizen to kill two dogs which annoyed him; and 
the next morning the mayor found two of hie own 
dogs dead, with his own warrant of permission for 
their killing pinned on their bodies. Thongh he hasn't 
exactly got the hydrophobia, that mayor is mad. 

aotieate th 





The following story tells how the breweries thrive 
in Munich: “ Friend Carl,” says one fat Teuton, “ can 
you drink one hundred glasses of beer in a day? I 
will wager you can not.” Carl anewered, “ No, I think 
not ;” but the next day he accepted the bet, and quaffed 
off the one hundred mugs of cool, delicious beer. 
“Well, I declare!” cries his fat friend; “mort won- 
derful! But tell me, Carl, why you did not take my 
het yesterday?” “Oh, I wanted to try first and see if 
I could do it!” ee 


It is said now that M. Gambetta, before he went into 
olitics, was going into business—the crockery line! 
What a man to trust with breakables! 


—_ — 








One of the earliest scholars of the Government 
Board, on being told that a reptile i *‘ an animal that 
c .” and being asked to name one, promptly and 
triumphantly replied, “ A baby.” 

a 


Recently, at a debating club, the following question 
was actually the subject of a jong and animated de- 
bate: “Whether is the hen that lays the egg, or the 
one that brings out the young one, the mother of the 
chicken ?” 


———— 
“ Would you believe it, Sandy,” said a divine, recent- 
ly, “‘that I never thought of the sermon before I went 
to the pulpit?” “Oh, that is exactly what Mr. Mack~ 
intosh and I said while you were preaching.” 
ate fates <aiche_saton 





Mar or Money—A spinster heiress. 
oo 


Apvice to Fast Mex.—“To run an unbridled ca- 
reer,” never marry. 





An Ur-Traty—A short skirt. 
—<—_—_—= 





A darky, in attempting to cross a hatchway, fell 
through, and his — | struck a big piece of stone coal, 
breaking it fine. On looking up he saw his employer, 
and fearing he had done something wronz, exclaimed, 
sorrowfully, “Golly, massa, I's real sorry I broke dat 
coal !” 


-eoer 
Tue Erte Rivvie—A share-raid. 
_— _ 


Virginia boasts of her “hot springs.” Hot summers 
are enough for us, thank you! 
aie 





Tur Latest War Ciovp—Red Cloud. 

>_> --—_— 

The rising generation in Iowa is hopefully bright. 
At one of the Sunday-schools in an Lowa town the 
superintendent, reviewing the lesson, asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why are we commanded to ‘ gird our loins 7” 
One sharp little shaver sung out, “To keep your 
breeches up.” 


Se 

In a certain town, at a shop window, a red the 

following notice: Wanted—two good clerks, who will 
be treated as one of the family. 
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AMONG THE PRAIRIE-HENS. 


[ue lower picture on this page depicts a scene 


on the Western prairies, 


Let us imagine that 


it is a bracing Septentber morning, and the red 


s of the sun are just glancing over the gentle 


undulations of a rolling prairie as our party issue 


forth from their shooting-quarters. 


Around us 


| 


CONNEMARA WASHER-WOMAN, 


on every side, as far as the eye can reach, is an 
undulating prairie covered with grass and wild 
flowers, among them that exquisite scarlet flow- 
er, the painted cup, whose beauty Bryant has 
celebrated, with here and there a stubble field, 
where wheat and oats have been cut, and golden 
acres by the hundred of Indian corn swaying 
gracefully in the breeze, while our ears are greet- 
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ed with the chorus of meadow-larks and other 
sweet songsters of the fields. Suddenly one of 
the pointer dogs “‘ stands,” with head and tail 
erect, forming a straight line, eyes dilated, lips 
parted, and nostrils quivering. ‘* Hunt them out, 
Spot!” Slowly he moves on, quivering with ex- 
citement, when whir-r-r, whir-r-r, rise the birds, 
Thereupon follows the fatal fusillade. 
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(Serrember 9, 187]. 
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CONNEMARA WASHER-WOMAN. 


Tue tract of country, or rather promontory, 


lying between the picturesque old Irish town of 


Galway and Sligo Bay is almost entirely com- 
posed of ranges of mountains, with their attend- 
ant ravines, valleys, gorges, glens, passes, caves, 
rocky precipices, and chasms; chains of lakes, 





AMONG THE PRAIRIE-HENS. 


semen 

















SepreMBER 9, 1871.] 


with their accompanying rivers and streamlets, 
falls and rapids, springs and fountains, tarns and 
cascades, all surrounded by a sea-coast of over 
three hundred miles, with its bays and creeks, 
is and estuaries, cliffs and sands. 

It is said that all over Ireland local customs 
are falling into decay. Dress, wakes, and all 
that was once distinetively Irish are dying out. 
If there is a place where they linger with more 
tenacity than another, it is in and around the 
old town of Galway. There is something really 
melancholy in the gradual atrophy of this once 
famous city, whose trade, population, prosperity, 
and buildings are going to ruin with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. As is well known, it once had an 
intimate connection with Spain, and its men and 
women, by their tall figures and dark eyes and 
hair, show the intermixture of blood. Even 
come of the old, dilapidated buildings in the by- 
streets are said to be after the pattern of houses 
in Seville and Madrid. The lover of the pictur- 
should be thankful for even the smallest 
and will welcome gratefully the blue 


jslan¢ 


esque 
mercies, 


cloaks of the women, of the same tone and make | 


scrupulously adhered to in all the districts, and 
the refreshing red petticoats of almost Eastern 
dve. The cloth for these fabrics is woven and 
dved in many a household on winters’ nights. 
Those warm and graceful Connemara cloaks, 
which a few years ago were so popular with 
ladies, and are not yet out of fashion, are almost 
an exact copy of these garments. 

The upper illustration on page 844 shows one 
of the ancient customs that still linger in that 
picturesque region. The stalwart but graceful 
maid washing the family linen in a shallow 
stream is a sight familiar to every traveler in the 
West of Ireland, and it also recalls the fashion 
which still obtains on the banks of the Seine. 


DEATH AT THE OAR. 


TE great boat-race between the St. John and 
the T'vne crews, which took place on the Kenne- 
becasis River on the 23d of August, was marked 
by a melancholy incident—the death of the cele- 
brated oarsman, JAMES RENFORTH, whose por- 
trait is given on this page. The course—of which 
we give a sketch below—was over a stretch of 
the Kennebecasis River, and a finer one probably 
could not "be found in any part of the world. 
This river comes out of the rocks and pine woods 
to the northeast of St. John, New Brunswick, 
and joins the St. John River about three miles 
above the mouth of the latter stream. Until 
near the end of its course it is an insignificant 
creek ; but where it meets the tide it spreads out 
into a very pretty and placid lake, with water of 
a rich brown color, and bold, hilly shores, dotted 
with here and there a farm-house, and checkered 
with green upland meadows and patches of eld- 
ers and dwarf pines. This lake is some twelve 
miles long and from two to four wide, and mid- 
way in its length is a high island four miles 
long, rising from the water in some places in 
precipitous rocky cliffs, and in others jn gentle 
slopes of pasture land. Between this island and 
the eastern shore of the river was the race-course. 
The stream at this place is about a mile wide. 
The course was exactly three miles long, and to 
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JAMES RENFORTH. 


make the distance accurate it was measured 
upon the ice last winter. It extended from Tor- 
ryburn Cove—a point seven miles from the city 
—up the river, in a perfectly straight line, to a 
point off Salmon Creek, where the stake boats 
were anchored, not far from the little village of 
Rothesay. The boats started from the cove, 
and the St. John crew rowed up the stream to 
the stake boats, which they rounded, and return- 
ed to the starting-point, making the race a dis- 
tance of six miles. There is very little current 
or tide in the Kennebecasis at this place. Booms 
were anchored, extending for 300 yards from 
the starting buoys, and none of the steamers or 
sail-boats containing spectators were allowed to 
go up the river beyond these booms. The rival 
crews had thus a broad, free course, as wide as 
the river itself. A railroad runs along the east- 
ern shore of the Kennebecasis, past the course, as 
does also a broad macadamized road from the 
city; so that there were abundant means of ac- 
cess, by railroad and river, from St. John to the 
course. From many places on the hills on either 





shore there was a fine view of the whole course, 











so that the lookers-on could watch the race from 
beginning to end. 

The great interest in the race arose from the 
fact that it was a return match between the crews 
that rowed last year at Lachine, near Montreal, 
when the St. John crew, who had carried off the 
prize at the great Paris regatta of 1867, were 
decisively beaten by an English crew from the 
Tyne. They did not rest easy after their de- 
feat until they had arranged with their conquer- 
ors for a second contest. They had lost the La- 
chine race, they believed, by the roughness of 
the water, but others held that their defeat was 
owing to too great confidence and too little train- 
ing. 
By the articles of agreement it was stipulated 
that the race should be rowed on the 23d of Au- 
gust, between 7 and 10 a.m., if the water was 
perfectly-smooth ; ‘‘if the water, in the opinion 
of the umpires, or, in case of disagreement, by 
the decision of the referee, is not smooth, the 
referee shall be empowered to postpone the race 
to the same.hours on the day following, and so 
on, from day to day, until the state of the water 
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THE BOAT-RACE BETWEEN 
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JOHN AND THE TYNE 








is favorable.” The St. John crew was to row 
without a coxswain, and Rewxrortu’s to have 
the option of rowing with or without one. * The 
race was to be for £500 a side and the cham 
pionship. The St. John crew bound themselves 
to pay Renrortu’s men £200 in consideration 
of the expense of the journey across the Atlantic. 

The race was set for the early hour of seven 
in the morning on account of the probability of 
still weather at that time, as later in the day, at 
this season, there is danger of a stiff land breeze. 
The morning was beautiful, and probably 25,000 
spectators were present. The water was smooth 
as glass. The choice of position fell to the lot 
of the Tyne crew, who took the inside course. 
At the word ‘‘Go!” from the referee both boats 
flew away, the St. John leading slightly. The 
Tyne crew then made a spurt, and the St. John 
crew fell behind; but the steady stroke of the 
St. John told, and gradually they drew ahead, 
keeping the lead, although the distance was ev- 
ery now and then shortened by the mighty spurts 
of the Tyne, When three-quarters of a mile was 
reached the St. John led three lengths, when sud 
denly Renrortu dropped his oar and fell over 
in the boat, apparently in a fit. The boat was 
turned inshore, and he was taken back to his 
quarters in a coach. The St. John quietly pulled 
over the course. : : 

RENFORTH revived a little after reaching the 
hotel, but soon commenced failing, and in less 
than half an hour from the time of !anding he 
died. He was a man in the prime of life, hav- 
ing been born in 1842, at a place called Rabbet 
Banks, not far from Gateshead-on-Tyne. From 
early youth he exhibited a fondness for athletic 
sports, and that wonderful fund of physical 
strength, energy, and determination which won 
for him, in after-years, the distinction of Aquatic 
Champion of England. For a time he was a 
soldier, and served in the East. He was next 
heard of as an expert swimmer. Previous to 
1866 he was unknown as an oarsman; and it is 
said he discovered his immense powers at the 
oar by conveying back and forth the workmen 
engaged in removing the old Tyne bridge. His 
first appearance in a match was in 1867, when 
he won easily; and from that hour until his 
death his career as an oarsman was marked by 
a constant succession of triumphs. , 

RENFORTH was a fine, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested man, five feet seven and a half inches in 
height, and of great muscular strength. His 
sudden death, in the very prime of life, was due, 
it is said, to apoplexy, brought on by overexer 
tion and excitement. The manner of it recalls 
the fainting of Geoffrey Delamayn at the foot- 
race, in Witkre Coiiins’s “* Man and Wife,” 
and brings up again the question of physical 
training, and the extent to which it may be car- 
ried with safety. To all appearance James 
RENFORTH was the most powerful member of 
the Tyne crew. His muscular development was 
the admiration of all who delight in physical 
prowess; and yet, in the moment of trial, he 
was the only one of the oarsmen to succumb 
In his case muscular power had been develop- 
ed at such an expense of vital energy that ex 
hausted nature gave way when put to a test 
which far weaker men endured without injuri- 
ous effects. 
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SWEDISH FARE, 


Tue Swedes are nice people enough, and 
sé particularly careful in their eating ; every 
thing is scrupulously clean, and there is an ab- 
sence of grease about their compounds truly de- 
lightful.” 

‘*Smérgos” is their peculiarity. Literally it 
means ‘‘ buttered goose,” so called on the ducus 
a non lucendo principle, as goose does not appear 
in it at all. 

The smérgus is placed upon a side-table, and 
consists of a numerous collection of small glass 
dishes containing all kinds of eatables—generally 
raw—such as dried fish, raw herrings, tiny slices 
of smoked salmon or sausages, dried reindeer, 
scraped cheese, spise-brod (barley bread), and 
other varieties of black bread and biscuit. Inthe 
centre of the viands stand two large decanters, 
one of gin, the other of weak Curagoa. 

The custom of the country is to walk up to this 
sideboard with the smérgos on it, and spoil your 
appetite for breakfast with raw herring and cheese 
parings, washed down with neat gin. 





It not unnaturally struck our travelers as look- | 
. és . +e . am, f bread ch | 
ing ‘‘ odd to see a lady take a piece of bread with 


her fingers, lay it on the palm of her left hand, 
spread it with butter, and plaster on the top of 
this a raw split herring,” devour it, and then 
rush off to the large table and sit down to her 
breakfast or dinner, as the case may be. The 
Swedish gentlemen were unanimous in abusing 
smoérgos; but added, ‘*it was a custom of the 
country, and would never be given up.” These 
Swedish gentlemen, though ‘‘ native there and 
to the manner born,” seem to have considered 
the practice any thing but lady-like, and not 
likely to advance the growth of polished manners 
in their countrywomen. Under the circum- 
stances, they behaved as Dr. Johnson did to 
Mrs. Thrale’s mother’s spaniel, that had not the 
luck to possess good-breeding—‘* Because one 
must not wish ill to the lady in such cases, one 
curses the cur.” And because these Swedish 
censors could not with gallantry wish their wives 
a tit of indigestion, they heartily wished ill to the 
custom of smorgos. 


An improved investment inquiry has been re- 
ported for the First- Mortgage Bonds of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company, at 
the ruling price of 92 per cent. and accrued in- 
serest. ‘lhe loan is being marketed at a rate 
considerably in excess of the money require- 
ments of the Company, notwithstanding the fact 
that the work of construction is being vigorously 
prosecated on the unfinished portion of the road 
(200 miles), of which ninety-five miles will be 
completed within the next six weeks, and added 
to the 227 miles already in actual operation. 
This will leave but 105 miles to be constructed 
in order to give a through line of railway com- 
munication direct from Richmond to the Ohio 
River, where connections will be at once estab- 
lished with all the leading points of the West. 
It is confidently expected that the enterprise 
will be brought to completion in the summer 
of the comjng year. 


HELMBOLD REDIVIVUS. 

VARIOUS malicious rumors having been cir- 
culated by evil-minded persons detrimental to 
Dr. He_msotp—the latest a report of a gunning 
accident at Long Branch—we are happy to state 
that the indomitable Doctor never was in better 
health and spirits, and may be seen daily at 594 
Broadway, His prospects are bright; and ere 
long the great advertiser will shine more brilliant 
than ever. With Hetmpovp there is no such 
word as fail. A brighter future awaits the irre- 
pressible than ever was heard of in the annals 
of medicine. —[ xchange. ] 

CURE WITHOUT MEDICINES. 

Paravysis and other Affections of the Nerves ; 
their Cure by Special Movements. By Geo. H. 
Taytor, M.D. Price $1, by mail, postpaid. 
Address S. R. Wetis, 389 Broadway, New 
York.—[Com. ] 


Gray hairs prevented, dandruff removed, the 
scalp cleansed, and the hair made to grow thick 
by the use of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. —[ Com. } 





Pyte’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. . James Py tr, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St,, N. ¥.—[Com.] 


——SSESEs 


We should not suffer from a Cough which a 
few doses of Ayrr’s Cuprry Pecrorat will 
cure. Time, comfort, health are all saved by it. 


—[ Com. 
—_—————_ 


Bernetr’s Cocoarse needs only to be tried. It 
dresses the hair beautifully.—{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





{OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 

_ and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
1c is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St, New York. 


Ry ERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Location healthy; Scene 
unequaled; Building convenient: Teachers hi hiy ed- 
pn earnest, working men; System of er un- 
ab ape 2 A wide-awake, thorough-going Schoo! for 
ey _ aE. to be trained for Business, for College. 
Ora soint or the Naval Academy. Address” 

S BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor, 








Grand Military Festival and Féte Champétre 


IN AID OF 
The Union Home and School for the Education and Maintenance of the 
Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors, 


TO BE HELD AT 


FASHION COURSE, WEST FLUSHING, %. ©. 
Commencing OCTOBER 2. 1871, 


AND TO CONTINUE Ti] wt Dashc, 
TO THE PuUshiv. 


We, the Officers and Managers of the Union Home and School, ask the assistance of all benevolently dis- 
posed persons in aid of the institution under our charge. Through the kindness of Major-General Alexander 
Shaler, Hon. John H. White, Col. E. B. Lansing, George H. Purser, Benj. W. Hitchcock, and others, a grat 
Military Festival and Féte Champétre has been arranged to be held im October next, and we earnestly invite 
the public to patronize and assist the undertaking. 

Mrs. CHARLES P. DALY, President. 

Mr. VIRGINIA L. FARRAGUT, Vice-President. Fi 
Mrs. ALEX. SHALER, Vice-President. 

Mrs. DAVID HOYT, Secretary. 

Mrs. C. M. LYDIG. 


Mrs. J. C. FREMONT. 
Mrs. GEORGE F. HOPPER. 


Mrs. L. H. ROWAN. 


CARDS. 


In view of the approaching yn A Festival, the whee | and Northside Railroad Cee have made 
ample arrangements to run special ns solely for transporting passengers to and from West Flushing Sta- 
tion. Special excursion tickets will be printed for the trip, at the usual rate, 30 cents, at which regular passen- 

rers are now supplied. 

. Desiring to et the charitable undertaking, our Railroad Company has decided to donate one-third of the 

gross receipts for these excursion tickets to the Home and School. 
JOHN J. LOCKE, President F. and N. 8. R. R. Co. 





It will afford us much pleasure to assist you in your very charitable enterprise, We will furnish you, free 
of charge, for setting up, cartage, and removal, one of our four-pocket tables for the Champion Billiard Match 
to be played in aid of the Union Home and School for the Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors. 

HELAN & COLLENDER. 


Wishing to aid the enterprise, I cheerfully tender the services of my Company to perform at the Festival 
any afternoon the manager may designate. JOSH HART, Manager Globe Theatre. 


The Mutual Base-Ball Club of this city will be pleased to cat in omy Same or games to be played 
during the Féte Champétre. ALEX. V. DAVIDSON, Secretary M. B. B. Club. 


Desiring to aid the Union Home and School, I tender my services on the Tight-rope for the first week of 
the Festival free of charge. HARRY LESLIE, the “‘ Hero of Niagara.” 


Subscriptions of one dollar each for single admission tickets, and ten dollars each for season tickets (twelve 
admissions), can be mailed to the undersigned. 

With the kind letters of approval already received, the promoters of the Festival feel sanguine that the 
undertaking will not only prove a pecuniary success, but that, as a testimonial benefit from the public, it will 
enlist a widespread interest, and be one of the most enjoyable series of entertainments ever given in this 


country. 
BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, General Manager, 
Store, 29 Beekman Street, New York. 


The Festival will be opened on Monday, October 2, 1871, at 10 a.™., at the celebrated Fashion 
Course, in West Flushing, L. I., and will continue (Sundays excepted) for two weeks. About September 1 a 
complete programme, with order of exercises and appointments for each day, will be advertised and distrib- 
uted in circulars. For the present the management can only announce the following general outlines: 


GRAND MILITARY DISPLAYS, 


Which will be of a highly interesting character. 


TROTTING. 


First—Gentleman’s Purse, for horses that have never beaten 3 minutes—$200 first horse; $50 second. 
Second—Queen's County Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:45—$300 for first; $75 second. 
Third—Long Island Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:35—$400 for first ; $100 for second. 
Fourth—Manhattan Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:25—$500 for first horse; $200 for second. 


BASE-BALL MATCHES, 

For the Championship of America—Belts and Gold Medals, valued at $100 each. Clubs are invited to confer 
with the General Manager at once. 

ra = rere ; va 

SPORTS OF THE CARNIVAL, 
As displayed by fifty fantastical Knights, full of fun and frolic for the occasion, 
FOOT RACE, Professionals, 
For Championship Belt and $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 
MASS FOOT RACE, Amateurs. 


No professional runners allowed in this race. Open to all others. First Premium, Amateur’s Belt and $100; 
second, $75; third, $50; fourth, $25. Entrance fee and five admission cards, 


LADIES’ EQUESTRIAN RACE. 


First Premium, $100 and Gold Medal; second, $50 and Gold Medal; third and fourth, each $25 and Silver Medal. 
Apply at Manager’s office. 

RIDING FOR DIAMOND RING. 
Ring to be suspended over the track, in front of judge’s stand—value $200. Entrance fee and two season 


tickets, $20. BALLOON ASCENSIONS 


Will be made many times daily, by an experienced aeronaut. 


WALKING MATCHES, 


For the Championship Belt and $100. Walkists should apply at once to General Manager. 


BILLIARD MATC 


3 
For Championship, Golden Cue, and $100. Application to General Manager. 


PRIZE DANCING, 


For Championship Belt and $100. Apply. 


SKATING MATCH, 


On Parlor Skates. Belt and $100. Apply. 


DRUMMING MATCH, 


For Championship and $100. Apply. 


TIGHT-ROPE WALKING. 


Champion Belt and $100. Apply. 


YACHT RACH. 


First time on land. Will be a great sensation and novelty. 


SLOW RACE. 


ate slowest horse to win $100. Open to all. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 





A novelty in this section. 


Who has the slowest horse 


VELOCIPEDE RACE, 
For Champion Belt and $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10, 


INDUSTRIAL RACES, Trotting. 


These one-mile races must be driven by the owners or employés enga in their business. Horses to be 
those usually employed in such business. " Entrance fees (in each case), with three season tickets, $30. 


EL canna natikaakbesicukscucdernebsescanexede -acepian New Bolster W: $200. 
SE SUES sn.ccetinruhssdeccsncesannatcocaveckaonanueea New Sammon, ae 
EXPRESSMEN’S RACE—Trot. 

To light Express Wagon........ eiedubebnncsatiiede First Premium, New Wagon, $200. 
ee ree Second Premium, Harness, 50. 
BUTCHERS’ RACE—Trot. 

To Butcher's Cart............... asoveccs psvbenguck ..First Premium, New Cart, $150. 
a I Ent cdbcncndndbasnvesscececcdsccuin Second Premium, Harness, 50. 
CARTMEN’S (2 Horse Truck) RACE—Trot. 

First Premium, New Truck, $300.................005 Second Premium, Harness, $100. 
GROCERS’ RACE—Trot. 

First Premium, New Wagon, $200...... sia eaeiee ane -Second Premium, Harness, $50. 
BAKERS’ RACE—Trot. 

First Premium, New Wagon, $200....... pshnsden acai nd Premium, Harness, $50. 


MULE RACE. 
Under the saddle. One mile for $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 


DONKEY RACE. 
Under the saddle. One mile, $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $1 


OTHER ATTRACTIONS 
Will undoubtedly be added, and no pains spared to heighten the enjoyment. Ample preparations will be 
made for DANCING THROUGHOUT THE DAY, enlivened by the 


MUSIC FROM QUADRILLE AND BRASS BANDS, 


With most Excellent Refreshments at the Club House, and Lunches at 
Refreshment Stands. 


SEASON TICKET, Twelve Admissions, $10. 


ADMISSION, $1. 








A.T. STEWART & C0, 


cre receiving 
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TLGANT NOVELTIES 
in 


Moquettes, Wiltons, Velvets, 
Brussels 


CARPETS, 


And a very large supply of 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


New Patterns. 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, and TURKEY , 
CARPETS 
IN ONE PIECE. 
RUGS, MATS, &c., 
With every variety of Articles pertaining to 
HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


Prices unchanged, notwithstanding the very large 
advance in Europe of nearly 20 per cent. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Inporters oF GERMAN, FRENCH, an» ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 


1871. 
From Ave. 21 TO SEPT. 30. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1871. 

















We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 21st of Au- 
gust to the 3oth of September, after which our 
terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discour t; 


“ $ 500 “ 30 
“ $1000 “ 33¢ “ : 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ ° 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OlL 


Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil ever produced ! Standa 
over 150° fire test! We take regu- 
lar Kerosene oi! and by our bew 
process expel all impurities and 
explosive elements. The Fire 
Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
- recommend our oil = — = 
to life and property. A lighted lamp may be upset ae 
broken wit far of exPloion AP ta 
e 8 c.,in the U.S. E lu 
on ee eeantent Abin Densiow & Busi, 130 Maide . 
Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mass. ; =eece 
vert St., Baltimore, Md. ; 51 &. Water St., Chicago, Il. ; 
or Cleveland, O. 


“DOMESTIC” 
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ority in every t. Men 
competition with any to make 
b me eagine oo ; busines 
A sean ay occupied Machine 
as represen hine 

e"Address “Domestic? Sewing Machin 


Co., 96 Chambers St., New York, or 









Cured ances. description, 
by Bates’ Patent Appl yor ene 
&e., address SIMPSON & CO., Box £076, N. ¥- 
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Valuable New Books, | 


PUMLISHED BY 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 

Sent by il, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
sil ent by it States, on receipt of the price. 
’ '¢ AUTOBIOGRAPHY. _ The Life and 
wees Te ineoenal. Written by Him- 
“Vv is. L and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
> be completed in Three Volumes.) 
oitsIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
— mah Crark, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 
‘ 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BROUC 
Time 


THE 
By Georet \ 
With Illustrations. 

T + SI°NSHINE’S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 

Lil hag ory Girls. By the Author of “John 
ti jifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 

Cloth, 90 cents. 


7 '¢ GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 

. se gh = oll Conversation : to succeed “* The Ger- 

- oa Course.” By Gero. F. Comrort, A.M., Author 

of A German Course,” ‘A German Reader,” &c. 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 


o's MANUAL OF READING. A Manual 

pe om in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 

“as. Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 

crs and Students. By H. L. D. Porrer. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. 7 

O7T’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 

. goers Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 

Great. By Joun 8. C. Assort, Author of “ The 


sory of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘*The French 
: Jaen "ke. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 


16m0, 








Revolution,” 
Cloth, $5 00. moe 
1EFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
“Life of Thomas Jefferson : compiled from Family 
‘otters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpovru. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
4MERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Ha per's Hand- 
~ Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, ate Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, ee , Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproke Fet- 
niner. With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 





LYELL’S STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuartes Lyett, Buart., 
F.R.S, Author of “The Principles of Geology, 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. With more than 600 

rations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Illust 

REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rionarv J. Bosn, late of the 
Russo-Amerioan Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


HEAT: being Part I. of Seience for the Young. By 
Jxcou Auuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$150 


LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Ausort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


7 Fresh Novels, 


TUSLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








4 TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuarces Reape, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” “ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuartes Gipson, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A. B. Buackwett. Illustrated. 8vo, 
l’aper, 75 cents. - 

WON—NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
t tone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘ One of 
the Family,” “Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘“ Carlyon’s 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Friorexor Manrry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Troxtorr, Au- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. svo, Pa- 
per, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pcui.isuen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SMITH'S PRINCIPIA LATINA. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, 


D ‘LTON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo, Half Leather, 
2, OO. 

ANTH IN'S SMITH'S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQ- 
iy, % Abridged. 12mo, Half Bound, $1 50. 

4postigy’ AND EARLY MARTYRS. 18mo, 
Cloth, 75 ce, - 

MILDRED, By Georgiana M. Czatx. 8vo, Paper, 
Cents, . as 

ALEC FORBES. By Gro. Macpowatp. 8vo, Paper, 


READE's THE CLOIST.. 


5¥0, Paper, 50 cents, is 
4 NTEROS, By Gro. A. Lawn, B® 8vo, Paper, 50 
ents, ¢ 
» 8 


——» 


*R AND THE HEARTH. 


i. Harper & Broruens will « Wd either of the 
the . works by mail, postage prepaid, to any pot of 
a States, on receipt of the price. 
ORTAB‘LE PRINT- 
ING 0) TFICKS, for 
all classes cf Business 
Men, School. 1, Amateur 
Printers, &c. _Cireular 
mailed free. Specimen 
Books of T: pe, Cuts, 
&c., ten centa. 
ADAMS PR SS CO., 
53 Murray Str et, New 
York. 





Try samples of our great Sage, 
$1 00, iliuetrated weekly-30 y WOrs ce- 
tablished. Fine steel vings free to 
subscribers. ts e $5 & day. 
zZette, Hallowe % Me. 


FREE 


Send for The Saturday 








lin 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. _NEW YORK. 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards. A non-con 
ductor of cold, heat, and dampness, 

Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and _— t substitute for lath and plaster; 
makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, at less than 
half the usual cost. 

DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 


and Quartz Cement make a good water and fire proof 
roof for less than $3 50 per square. 


Samples and circulars sent free by 

ROCK RIVER PAPER CoO., 
B. E. HALE, Chicago; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
GLYCERINE CAKE. 
Rawou.e’s Tortet Giycerie Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, and Dentifrice. Re- 
moves pimples, blotches; prevents chapping ; produces 
a clear, soft, and white skin. Warranted over one-half 
pure Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Ra- 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


Have in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
larly 

FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 

170 and 172 Centre St. 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 





PORTABILITY combined with 
eat power in FIELD, MARINE, 
MOURISTS’, OPERA, and —_— 
out-door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 
. greatest transparent power, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without the distress- 
ing result of frequent changes. Catalogues sent free 

on receipt of 3-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 











STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


0,000 SOLD.—Hventers’ Gorpr anp Trappers’ 

Companion, new and enlarged edition now ready. 
Tells “all about” Hunting, Trapping, and Fishing. 
How to hunt, trap, and catch ALL game, from Mink 
to Bear and Deer. How to tame affd raise Mink. All 
about traps, snares, baits, boats, tanning furs, &c., &. 
Now 1s tue time. A large book, near one hundred 
yages. It ix the only reliable cheap work. Avoid im- 
itations. “Get the best.” Price only 25 cents, pest 
Address HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottie of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 

OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 

FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 


Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
SE SEVEN DOLLARS, 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 


Whitney’s Neats-Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every 
where. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


REV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N. Y., 

Re-opens September 14, isi. 





‘ROY FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 
T {nstitution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over Gfty years of ancceasful operation. For circu- 
lars apply ite JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 
SAPANESE PAPER WARE. 

the order of the day. Household articles 

Beo™iCom paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 

Pat “4 {ven powls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 

aT Deacript “ve Lists, JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
wracturers. 362 earl St., N.Y. City. 

rr a «th easily made with Stencil and 

a Mon +4 Secure Circular and 


oe theck” J 
$250 Key-Chev s"ENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Samples, free. 





WE GIVE U $5, 808255 Meriden, Comm 
, a “ ’ So 
VIN a any sXGe Crome, Conn. 5 


____ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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We wish to call attention to our superior American 


Watches of our own make, extra fine fini« 1, With 4-oz. Col- 


$ Metal Cases. Price $25. Equaling, for time, appear- 


ance, and durability, Gold Watches costing $250. Our gen- 
uine Watches can only be had by ordering from us direct. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by Express, 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 

‘ THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 

. Warranted for five years, 








AGENTS WANTED 
in unoccupied territory, 
ig hor particulars address 

Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 


\y Mo. ; vidence, R. |. ; 
6 Philadelphia, Pa‘; Bos! 


La.; 
30 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111k NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHUER BEING PRINTED ON 
KAOH 8EPARATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No., 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................005 * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “* 32 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT...... Kin, | 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. “* 4 


POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 








LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK “ 

| APRON-POLONAISE WALKING “ 38 

| POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT “ 15 

SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT......... “uF 

LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT................: “ 91 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

hl... eee eee oe? @ 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 years Old).............++-+-++ a9 spnenns * 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

OKs 0.094.405 Cac ath endnen-B2s0ees * @ 


BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 31 

YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


or exchanged. 


taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 





Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 





monthly or quarterly installments. 
\ in the Country. 


Grove Nurseries, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents want d. 


SEEN est 6nctbenveseanenunenscatue vs chines ain 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
WEE d 06s ctcnnsecne concoseecnposcececssecs ° 50 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS...........% 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER s 3 


JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 


from 8 to 15 years old).............e0--e00. “ 38 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
oe oe on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
-atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 


o —_._. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— iy ihndway, NY. 
will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Mrtoveons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MonTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 


OSES, ROSES, ROSES.—The largest Stock 
New Wuorrsare CaTALocve 
or Destranie Nursery Stock for Fall Planting. 
Free. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Harmony 


IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ern Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revoly- 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 


advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrer & Brorurrs, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid, Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 
\VERY UL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
Svan Ses. 331 Pearl St., New York. 





$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 
A preminm HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 

desire to employ agents for a term uf seven years, to 

sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 

makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
DERSO 





N & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St, Louis, Mo. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 


may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
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The great design of Harper's is to give correct im 
formation and rational amusemeut to the great massed 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without, 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited, 
There is not a Magazine that is srinted which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead. 7 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the perioai- 
cals which the Harpers publish are alm ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
- by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eter, 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in s0- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on — affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style. —Hz- 
aminer and Chronicle. . 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.--Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. . 

Harper's Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de 
served mae It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper, 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es 
says, besides general and persoual gossip. The pub 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Bren- 
ing Gazette, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon. 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


Harper’s Weekly. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with the Werety 
from No. 766 (for September 2), in which Number this 
story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
Onr Douiar. 

Harper's Weex ty contains onr-rurny more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that cf any similar publication. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BA 





Harper's Macaztne, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 400 

Hagrer's Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Magazine, Haxrver’s Weexty, and Harper’ 

Bazan, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, Weex.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever); Club of Fiva 
Scvsortners at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

‘he Postage within the United States is for the 
Mae@azine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions oe 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brorurxs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Treas For Apvertisine tn Harper's Penroprcars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion: 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, ~ 
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A PROCESSION WHICH IT WOULD AFFORD THE C1TIzENS OF NEw YORK REAL PLEASURE TO SEE. 
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NO FEAR OF A RELAPSE. 


Thousands who suffer from chronic consti 
purgatives, because the short relief they afford is followed by still more terrible 
constriction and a general aggravation of the disease. For these the mild lax- 
ative, corrective, and tonic operation of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is literally the one thing needful. Almost imperceptibly, and without any grip- 
ing pain, it restores the natural peristaltic action of the bowels, while it tones 
their membranous lining, and thus prevents a return of the constriction when 
the laxative action of the agreeable and ebullient draught has subsided. 


tion dare not take the ordinary 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS,. 





ston. 


7 -aAa yA n ES from $14 to $400. New Watch for Boys,and Ratlroad Time- 
) 2 Ea e -eady. ote for our new Illustrated aes YS Qatetogue Sorwarded 
free to any address, giving latest reduction in prices,to H.O, FORD & CO., Tremont St. 
"Bo Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. Mention Harper’s. 





tot BICKNELL’S VILLAGE BUILDER, 
= An Original Work, con- 
taining 55 Plates, show- 
ing New and Practical 
Designs and Plans for 
Cottages, Villas, Sub- 
urban & Farm Houses, 
Stables, Store Fronts, 
and School - Houses, 
Churches, Court- 
Houses, &c. 

Also, Exterior and 
cL Interior Details, Forms 
= 2 of: Contracts and Spec- 
ifications, and Cost of Building, East and West. 

PRICE $10, POSTPAID. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any address. 

A. J. BICKNELL & CO., Publishe: 
27 Warren St., New 





ork. 


IN IOWA! 


Nebraska! ! 


1,700,000 ACRES 
180,000 Acres in 


THE 


R.R. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO SETTLERS, at 
$2 to 810 per acre, on time at six per cent., or for 
cash, These Companies have determined to have their 
lands settled at the earliest possible day, in order to in- 
crease the business of their Railroads, which are now 
all completed, and therefore offer the BEST LANDS, in 
the BEST STATES, at the LOWEST PRICES. Wesell 
Land Exploring Tickets 
at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No.1 La 
Salle St., Chicago. Railroad fares west of those places 
REFUNDED to holders of exploring tickets who pur- 
chase 80 acres or more. Large Reduction of R. R. fare 
to colonies, or parties of 25, or more. Colored Maps, 
showing all the lands in both States, sent for 20 cents. 
Pamphlets and County maps sent FREE, to all parts 
of the world. Apply to 
Ww. W. WALKER, 


Vice Pres't, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


WHY DISPUTE OVER THE RULES OF CROQUET ? 


\) PROF A. RDVERS MANUM 


Is the Standard Authority, and costs only 10 cents 
by mail. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 











ANY LADY may have a beautiful complexion and a 
eoft skin by using Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. It cures 
Sunburn, Pimples, Moth-patches, etc., and renders a lady 
the envy of.her sex. But do not forget to dress your 
hair with Lyon’s Celebrated Kathairon. It causes the 
hair to . prevents it from falling out or turning gray 


ICKES’ 
§| ECLECTIC OIL 


TOW 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


[tA MPS FOR SALE. 
Address 


800 


P Price 70. 
W. A. HALDY, Linsaten Uae 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 
?’ outed, | pene INSTRUMENTS, PAPER, TRACING 
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POWDER 


Has long been regarded as the best and chea; 





pest Bak- 

ing Powder in use. . Perfectly pure and healthy. It 
makes, at short notice, delicious Biscuits, Rolls, &c. 
There need be no waste of food prepared with it, as 
it is always of the best quality. We would say to those 
who have never used it, that a very few trials will en- 
able them to use it, not only with entire satisfaction, 
but with economy. 

Put up runt, net weight, as represented. 

Grocers and Dealers sell it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ASPHALT ROOFING FELT. 











A well-tested article of good thickness and durabil- 
ity, suitable for steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by 
an ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to E. H. MARTIN, 70 Maiden Lane and 
9 Liberty Street, N.Y. P.O. Box 4784, 


Living at the East who contemplates removing to the 
West, and every person, East or West, who is not al- 
ready a subscriber, and who desires the latest, most 
thorough and reliable information of practical value 
concerning the Growth and Development of the West 
and Northwest, Particulars relating to the Public Do- 
main, Character of Western Soils, the Most Successful 
Modes for their Cultivation, Tree Planting, Stock 
Breeding, Fruit Growing, Vegetable and Flower Gar- 
dening, &c., &c., should not fail to subscribe for THE 
PRAIRIE FARMER, the Largest and Handsomest, 
the Best and Oldest, and the Leading Illustrated Farm, 
Orchard, and Family Weekly at the West, now in its 
Thirtieth Year. Terms: $2 00per Year; Three Months, 
on Trial, for 50 cents. Specimen Copies Free. Lib- 
eral Terms to Club Agents. Send for New Premium 
List. Address 


PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





The illuminating power of one 
gallon 
’ 

Sy PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
ae IS EQUAL TO 39 LBS. ORDI- 
NARY TALLOW CANDLES. 

The safest, best, and cheapest, 

= but not lowest priced. 

Gil House of CHARLES PRATT, 
Established 1770.) 108 Fulton St., N.¥. 










CLOTH, &c. Send 2 3c. stamps for our catalogue. 
A.J. BICKNELL & CO., 27 Warren St., New York. 


$290 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No "ts. 
Address U. 8. PLANO CO., 645 B’dway, N. Y. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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Office of FISK & HATCH, Bankers 


No. 5 Nassau St., New Yorn, August 22, 187] 


Five-Twenty Bonds are to-day selling at..................... veto. 
pee EE tite I RI et Se, 2. ey ma 
Chesapeake and Ohio Sixes at.. 


Holders of 5-20's, by conversion into Centrals, retain the same interest and incre: 
ital 14 per cent., or into the Chesapeake and Ohios, with an increase of 20 per cent. : 
of Centrals can exchange for Chesapeake and Ohios and increase their capital 
The popularity of the Centrals, their availability and quick market at all mon 
world so soon after the completion of the road, are very gratifying to us, and must be 
holders of the bonds; that the same popularity and availability will attach to the ( 
Ohios, and that they will command equal price with the Centrals in due time, we 
The near approach of the time when the Secretary of the Treasury will call in a yas 
Five-Twenties and pay them in gold, behooves all holders to be looking 
and to all such we recommend the Six per cent. Gold Bonds, princ 
CHESAPEAKE AND Onto RarLroap Company. 


Length of road, 427 miles. 
Finished and running, 227 miles. 


SOOO ROPER ener eee e eee ee eeee sees 
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t amount of 
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ipal and interest, of th 


Additional to be completed by October 1, 95 miles. 
Leaving 105 miles, which will be completed September 1, 1872. 


Total amount of this loan, $15,000,000, 


Total cost of road, dépéts, equipments, &c., $30,000,000. 


The amount remaining unsold, about $7,000,000, will soon be 


absorbed, 


They are issued in denominations of $1000, $500, and $100. 


Harvey Fisk. 
A. S. Hatcu. 


FISK & HATCH. 





GREAT BARGAINS. 
Waltham Watches, 


All styles, sizes, and descriptions of these fine time- 
pieces, in gold and silver cases, made specially to our 
own order, and sold at lowest prices. 


BISHOP & RHIN, 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 


SHIRT S. 
J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET 


Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six su 
rior ‘Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta Xx 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
t@™ Six good “ ? Harris on “« $9. 
To tlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn ; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits ; if for Studs, Pee Buttons; style of Cuff. 
&#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER. 


Not a fountain Pen, but a simple Hold- 
er filled by Atmospheric — Writes 2000 
words at a dip. Used with any a Sent 
paid for 50 cts. ; Nickel plated, $100. Clubs of Six, 
00, Address W. A..COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 
One of the Best of its kind.—Scientific American, N. Y. 


PHYSICIANS & 
Family Liquor Cases. 


Knowing the importance of poe liquors for medic- 
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al Beryeee, and the im of procuring it 
from the trade in small lots, the undersigned will ob- 
tain from Bonded Custom-House, and pack in suitable 
case, one large bottle each of 


Choice Old Brandy,| Saint Croix Rum, 
Pure Holland Gin, | W. yy Wine, 
Mon’g’la Whisky, | Fine 0ld Sherry. 


Price Nine Dollars. Sent by Express, 
C.0.D. or Postal Order. 


CHAS. LINNAEUS & CO., 
42 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


ARCHITECT. 
Working Drawings, 
€ 1000 Bhi: Postpaid. 
GEO, E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for Cataiogue of all books 
on Architecture, Agriculture, 
Field Sports, and the Horse. 





Woopwarp’s 
NATIONAL 








Yearly General Accident Policies. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets of $1,743,648.89. 
’ . 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Has issued 222,222 Accident Policies. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Insures Men of all Occupations. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Has paid $700 a day for Seven Years 
In Benefits to Policy Holders. 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Life Policies, Best Security, Low Rates. 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 





ing. Sold every where. 





EXCELSIOR PATENT 
WATER-PROOF CAGE MAT 
Keeps cages Clean and Free 
from Vermin. 5 pkgs. to any 

address, $1 00 (12 Mats in 
Keeps the bird in 

se health ond song. Send 
mAS for Circular. “Agents 

t) Wanted. Sold by J. 
Beeker & Co., 1140 
Broadway, & all drug- 
gists & house furnish. 
ers, Sonenox & Co., 
A 2693¢ Pearl St., N.Y. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


We make a Specialty 


of sending Single Waltham Watches by 

EXPRESS to any City, Town, or Village 

in the United States, with the BILL TO 
COLLECT ON DELIVERY. 











You can open the Package 
And examine the Watch 
Before paying the Bill, 


AND IF NOT AS EXPECTED 
YOU NEED NOT TAKE IT, 


The Prices are all REDUCED. 


Solid Silver Watches...... $15. 
Solid Gold Watches ....... $60. 


Do not order a Watch till you have 
first sent for our Descriptive PRICE- 
LIST, which explains the different 
kinds, gives weight and quality of the 
Cases, with prices of each. 


Send for a Price-List, and state that you saw 
this in Harper's Weekly. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 BROADWAY, New York. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufacturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling 
Retail Store, 27 John St., 
middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 535 Broadway, N. Y., 


Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
strument Makers and Importers. 








G : ring In- 
Spectacles, Microsco Opera Glasses, Drawing 
strementa, nsits, Levels, Compasses, iy mt 


ures, Thermometers, Barometers, Magic 
Stereopticons, &c., &c. . 
Manuals as follows sent for 10 cents each: 


Part ist. Mathematical Instruments.....---- 155 pages. 
“ 2d. Instruments........- Givens 1 
- ic Lanterns and Stereopticons... © 


“ 4th. Philosophical Apparatus.....----- 
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FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


md. 
e2r- Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, 
and all who sh des 


B UIL D E At building, supplied wit® 


a] ” jdress 
lar of “ Village Builder.” AC re 
SIGRNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren ©" 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF NUSIC. 


- > W dD 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE W* + 








contemplate 


A.J 
Y 


TOURJEE, Direetor, Boston, Mass 





R 
Fall Term opens Monray, SEPTEMBER 1. Sent’ 
Circular to E. 
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WILLIAM ILL, PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 
A CENTURY had passed since the English of 
the Elizabethan age had successfully repelled the 
malarious influence of decaying Rome, had set 
free the intellect, and driven priests and Jesuits 
om their prosperous isle—a century had gone 
y, in which Milton had followed Shakspeare ; in 
Which the English mind had celebrated its re- 
lease from Italian bondage by producing the 
greatest of dramatic poets, perhaps the chief of 
*pics; In which Cromwell had followed Eliza- 
eth, and had sent his fleets to spread terror at the 
- - of Rome, and desolation along the coasts 
rf superstitious Spain—when suddenly all En- 
gland was aroused by a new conspiracy to sub- 


gh island to the dominion of the pope. 
ae ©, James IL, was an avowed Catholic, 
actin no time for more than a hundred 
a Se ‘nglish saw the throne occupied by 
the en cnemy of the Protestant religion and of 
nae iples of reform. 


: vam s made no secret of his design. He sur- 
: . oe himself with priests and Jesuits; a 
hid ; =; Gee a unusual pomp at 
sought his bleseine 8 neeling at his feet, be- 
one Tonk: Romish rites were celebra- 
port ae os ondon ; and the members of that 
“ mi hurch, which was still reeking with 
slaughter of the Vandois and the Haguenots 
et ided into all offices of power or ey 
he oka d held in their hands the lives and prop- 
J Overy Englishman, Papists of dissolute 
‘he lives were made the mas- 
housand A. a of wealthy colleges, and ten 
‘nglish clergymen were threatened 
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WILLIAM AND MARY.* 


with expulsion from their livings because they 
refused to read from their pulpits a declaration 
of toleration for the papal faith. The nation 
with fierce indignation watched every move- 
ment of the despotic king; but its rage rose to 
madness when it was discovered that James was 
silently forming a standing army of Irish Cath- 
olics, and that the wild savages of Connaught 
and Munster, whose ancestors had shocked all 
Europe by their hideous massacres of the Prot- 
estants of Ulster, were soon to be placed in 
control of the liberties of England. As the Irish 
troops filed through the streets of London they 
were followed with jeers and ribaldry; they ex- 
cited no ill-founded terror. ‘They were descend- 
ants of the men and women who, in Ireland, had 
committed the most horrible atrocities ever wit- 
nessed-in a Protestant land. Inthe sacred name 
of religion the Irish Catholics had flung women 
and children into the fair lakes and rivers of 
Ulster, and had consumed whole families in the 
ashes of their homes. They had rivaled the 
barbarities of the papal troops in the Vaudois 
valleys, and anticipated the horrors of the drag- 
onnades of Louis XIV. How soon the Irish might 
renew, in London, the practices of their native 
land no man could tell; but the exampfles of 
the recent papal massacres in Italy and France 
showed that no pity touched the hearts of the 
Romish priests, that a Bossuet and a Massillon 
were as ready to exult over the tortures of a her- 
etic as the most ignorant or fanatical member of 
the society of Loyola, and that, should an op- 
portunity offer, the brutal malice of the Irish 
army would find no restraint in the teachings of 
its spiritual guides. 

Still more terrible even than an army of say- 
age Irish to the quiet people of England was.the 
sudden influx of the Jesuits, Their alarm was 
excusable, It was known that the Jesuits had 


led the savage hordes who, in the valleys of 
Piedmont, had torn women to pieces, and flung 
heretical infants, like imps of Satan, over bee 
tling crags; that in France the society of Loyola 
had pressed on the expulsion of the Huguenots, 
and in the name of religion had encouraged and 
applauded the crimes of demons; that Jesuits 
had excited the massacres of Ireland, the wars 
of Holland, the desolation of Germany, and the 
chief miseries of mankind. It was believed, 
with some foundation in reason, that the army 
of Loyola was little better than a band of 
Thugs. ‘The chief of the order was supposed to 
rule over his followers with a despotic authority 
not less effective than that of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, and the practices of the Assassins 
seemed renewed in that secret body, whose de- 
voted members had nearly effected the death of 
Elizabeth, and whose casuists taught that it 
was no sin to remove by the dagger or by poi- 
son the enemies of the pope. The Jesuits were 
the emblems of secrecy and dark counsels. They 
wandered about in the disguise of merchants and 
peddlers. ‘They hid in closets and holes in the 
wall. Fraud and mystery seemed their native 
element; they were the humblest and the meek- 
est of their race so long as necessity enforced 
submission; but it was known that wherever 
the Jesuit gained authority, no Nero was ever 
more cold to human woe, or exulted with more 
fanatical joy in the torments of those who resist- 
ed him. Jesuits had stood with cruel triumph 
by the graves of women whom they had buried 
alive in the Netherlands because they had refused 
to adore the pope. ‘The Jesuits in France were, 
at this very moment, redoubling the tortures of 
the reformers and steeling the heart of Louis. 
The alarm of English Protestants was there- 





fore natural when they saw the members of this 
| wecret association, which had co lung been re- 
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pelled from their midst by the most rigorous 
penal laws as the common pests of civilization, 
now swarming through the streets of their cities, 
boldly planting their schools and chapels beneath 
the shadow of St. Paul’s, or ruling the conscience 
of their profligate king. James had abandoned 
himself wholly to the counsels of the Jesuits. 
The milder policy of the English Catholics he 
rejected with scorn. By force alone he hoped 
to overturn the constitution of that progressive 
nation which had, for far less offenses, sent his 
father to the scaffold, or by a wide system of 
corruption to debase its intellect, and purchase 
the ready submission of its eminent leaders to 
the most extravagant demands of the Italian 
faith, The policy of the Jesuits had always 
been a singular union of violence and fraud. 
They had been noted for fanatical courage and 
a boundless dissimulation. James tried all their 
favorite measures; threatened, cajoled; strove 
to deceive the Dissenters or overawe the High- 
Churchmen ; at last assumed the authority of a 
despot, and drew together a powerfal army to 
terrify London into submission. 

The Protestants of Ireland, meantime, were 
already crushed beneath the iron rule of a Rom- 


| ish tyranny. Tyrconnel, a profligate noble, had 


been placed in command at Dulflin. The wild 
Irish Catholics, ignorant, brutal, inflamed with 
a fierce hatred against their Protestant neigh- 
bors—the most abject slaves of Rome—held every 
high command in the army or the state, and 
breathed out every where the most dreadful 
threats against the rival faith. A general mas- 
sacre of the Protestants seemed imminent. It 
was known that Irish peasants were purchasing 
knives and pikes in the neighborhood of Derry, 
and that Catholic priests were urging a total ex- 
termination of the heretical population. 

In this periud of ite humlitation and dismay 
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Protestantism could find no source of consola- 
tion or of hope. Qn the Continent Calvinistic 
Holland seemed the last fortress of the reformed 
faith. It stood almost alone in the midst of an 
advancing tide of Romish reaction. Over the 
Protestants of Germany, lukewarm and divided, 
the triumphs of Louis XIV. and the treachery 
of Austria had cast a wide despondency. In 
numerous reformed cities along the Rhine the 
Romish faith had been once more made prepon- 
derant by the overwhelming influence of France. 
At the treaty of Nimeguen the Protestants had 
been shamefully betrayed by the emperor, and 
oppressed by the haughty and unscrupulous 
Louis, Holland alone, still rich and progress- 
ive, interposed between Northern Germany and 
France, and by its desperate valor had shut out 
from Hanover and Brandenburg the brilliant 
soldiers who, under: Condé or Turenne, might 
have subjugated Europe. But Holland itself 
had been sinking into lethargy; and it seemed 
not impossible that the bribes and the menaces 
of the French king might subvert its independ- 
ence or tarnish its ancient fame. 

Louis XTV., now at the height of his renown, 
was the bitterest foe of Protestantism; he was 
also the firmest ally of the King of England. 
Both kings were guided by the Jesuits in all 
their counsels, and had entertained a common 
purpose of banishing reform from their several 
kingdoms. Louis, ‘‘ king of men,” ‘‘ the scourge 
of heresy,” as his pagan preacher, Bossuet, was 
accustomed to salute him, had been singularly 
suceessful in his design. At the opening of his 
reign he had found a large Huguenot population 
filling the cities and tilling the richest lands of 
France. Protestant schools and colleges aroused 
the intellect of the people ; their simple churches 
were thronged with attentive congregations ; 
their cultivated clergy repeated the lessons of 
toleration and obedience taught them by Calvin 
and Beza, ‘The artisans of France were nearly all 
Protestant; the commerce and industry of the 
nation centred in the hands of the Huguenots, 
A moral and mental progress was slowly refining 
a nation that had always been worse governed 
than almost any other in Europe. But toward 
the close of his reign Louis, to whom the pro- 
gressive morality and the simple honesty of his 
Huguenot subjects were naturally odious, who 
lived in a selfish dream of chivalric vanity and 
corruption, had wrought a disastrous change. 
No minister of reform was seen in France un- 
less chained in the galleys or pining*in a dun- 
geon. Fifty thousand families, pure, refined, 
heroic, had fled impoverished from the realm. 
Great manufacturing towns had lost half their 
population; the rural districts were traced with 
desolation and decay. Every Huguenot church 
was leveled to the ground, every college and 
school destroyed ; and France, shorn of its hon- 
esty and its virtue, scarred with misery and des- 
titution, lay prostrate at the feet of the Jesuits. 

Champion of the Catholic reaction, Louis was 
now prepared to assist his ally, James, in destroy- 
ing the Protestantism of England. The fleets 
and armies of France were at the service of the 
English king; the example of the French per- 
secution, which had so successfully purged a 
whole nation from every trace of heresy, must 
naturally have served as an instructive lesson 
for James. He was evidently ambitious of 
emulating the zeal of Louis. He had con- 
fined in the Tower the eminent bishops of the 
English Church; he had threatened with severe 
penalties akmost every English clergyman. His 
chief ministers were Roman Catholics ; the army 
was commanded by papists. He threw into 
prison the leaders of Protestantism; his force 
of Irish was rapidly increased by new levies of 
barbarians. Louis was known to be preparing 
for some new enterprise; and English Protest- 
ants looked forward in helpless alarm to the mo- 
ment when the first soldiers of Europe might 
land upon their shores, invited by their treach- 
erous king, when the Irish Catholics might rush 
to the sack of London, or French dragoons re- 
new in England the horrors they had inflicted 
upon the inoffensive Huguenots. 

3ut Protestantism had now produced its own 
defender, Suddenly, almost like an apparition, 
William of Orange interposed between the trem- 
biirg people of England and the persecuting rage 
of James and Louis. To William and to Hol- 
land the English Church and the English Prot- 
estants appealed in this moment of danger, 
claiming the aid of Dutch soldiers and a Bata- 
vian prince to save them from the Celts. The 
hopes of civilization and of reform in every land 
and in all coming ages hung upon their reply. 
If Holland had faltered, if William had hesita- 
ted, the destiny Of mankind must have been 
changed, <A civil war must have broken out in 
England that would have destroyed for genera- 
tions the progressive vigor of the English race. 
It is not impossible that English freedom might 
have sunk forever before the savage inroads of 
the Irish Catholics and the impulsive valor of 
the well-trained armies of France. Louis would 
have remained king of men, and Paris have be- 
come the capital of a European empire. But 
William, who had watched with keen attention 
the progress of events, saw that the moment of 
destiny had come. He had long been preparing 
for a desperate adventure: he resolved to invade 
England. A Dutch army was assembled; the 
chief fortressesof Holland were left almost with- 
out a defender in the face of a threatened attack 
from France; the Dutch fleet was prepared to 
meet and battle, if necessary, the united squad- 
rons of Louis and James; and with a fierce res- 
olution, no less heroic than when, fifteen years 
before, they had thrown down their dikes to re- 
7 the cruel inroads of the French, William and 
oe defied the despots of France and En- 

William Henry, Prince of Orange and of Nas- 
sau, the sole Support of the liberal progress of his 
age, had passed his sickly and melancholy youth 


almost a prisoner in the hands of his political op- 
ponents; for never did party strife rage higher 
than among that patient yet resolute race of Ba- 
tavians who, with incredible toil, had raised Hol- 
land out of the sea, and, with unheard-of sacri- 
fices, had consecrated it to civil and religious 
freedom. William from his infancy had been 
an object of jealousy to the extreme republicans. 
It was feared that the feeble and melancholy 
prince might aspire to become the despot of Hol- 
land; he was separated from his early friends ; 
De Witt, the chief statesman and leader of the 
republican faction, guided his education, and 
strove to cultivate a mind that seems never to 
have been inclined to letters; and William, con- 
scious that he was constantly watched by suspi- 
cious eyes, became more than ever morose and 
silent. His delicate frame never ripened into 
health. A severe attack of disease left him with 
an asthmatic cough that was distressing to hear, 
and he seemed to live only by incessant exercise. 
Yet his eyes were bright and sparkling; his brown 
hair waved thickly around his broad and lofty 
brow; his nose, says Burnet, was like an eagle's 
beak ; his pallid countenance, wasted by sickness 
and pain, was lighted up at times by the glory 
of that heroic and loving nature that has made 
him a leader among mankind. 

William was born in 1650. By his mother, 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., he was grand- 
son to a king who died on the scaffold, and the 
descendant of Mary Queen of Scots, the victim 
of her own crimes. On his father’s side he 
traced a purer lineage, and retained many of the 
virtues of that generous Wilkiam the Silent who 
made Holland free, and died by the dagger of a 
popish assassin. Slowly William’s youth passed 
on; but his mind grew rapidly into precocious 
vigor, and it was observed that at eighteen he 
possessed the discretion and composure of a 
statesman. Under the guidance of the liberal 
De Witt, his studies were chiefly political; he 
learned to speak or read many languages; he 
studied the annals of Europe; he meditated on 
the destiny of his native land. Shut out from 
the €ommon pleasures of society by his reserve, 
perhaps his awkward diffidence, by his cold, dry 
manner and sickly constitution, his vigorous and 
aspiring intellect seems early to have turned to 
its appropriate labors, and to have fitted itself 
instinctively for its eminent career. In solitude, 
almost in secrecy, William acquired the learning 
of a soldier and a statesman, and all the poetry 
and heroism of his nature were matured into a 
rare strength of purpose and a peculiar aptness 
for command. 

Like most eminent characters, beneath his cold 
and austere exterior glowed perpetually a bound- 
less capacity for love. His friendships for Ben- 
tinck and Albemarle are among the warmest and 
the truest of any that history has recorded. For 
the virtuous, impulsive, and liberal Burnet he 
seems never to have lost his regard. He became 
at last a devoted husband to his generous and 
gentle wife, when he had discovered her modest 
merits. But the chief and ruling passion of his 
life was his love for his native land. Its free and 
progressive institutions ; its Calvinistic yet liber- 
al faith; its magnificent cities, the centres of 
‘opulence and credit; the native honesty of its 
citizens ; its fair and shining meadows glowing 
with boundless harvests under the roar of the 
North Sea billows ; its colleges and schools; its 
free press and its abundant literature, that had 
governed the opinions of Europe ; its people, ever 
patient and composed, yet rising at times to the 
height of human endurance, and surpassing in 
their devotion to independence and to the princi- 
ples of integrity the purest examples of classical 


| virtue—seemed to William to constitute Holland 


the lustrous gem among nations, thecrowning fruit 
of modern civilization, Compared with the friv- 
olous vanity and the notorious dishonesty of the 
French, or the dull loyalty of the England of the 
Stuarts, the ardent prince was not mistaken in 
his estimate ; the labors and sacrifices of Holland 
in the cause of human progress and of the moral 
elevation of mankind had been greater than 
those of any modern community. Under Will- 
iam the Silent it had aimed a vital blow at the 
great empire of the South, which, under Philip 
II., had threatened the ruin of the liberal institu- 
tions of Europe and America; under Prince 
Maurice Holland had completed the downfall of 
Spain. The giant had sunk before the dwarf; 
honesty and integrity had raised to superhuman 
strength a feeble community; and the Jesuits 
and the Inquisitors fled, baftied, from the land 
they had hoped to make as abject and degraded 
as the decaying South. 

A second time Holland and its sister provinces 








= been summoned to the defense of European 
reedom (1672); and while William was con- 
suming his painful youth in vain aspirations he 
was suddenly roused from his political specula- 
tions to become the chief actor in a series of 
memorable scenes. Louis XIV., in the maturi- 
ty of his powers, at the head of a magnificent 
army of one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
guided by the military skill of Condé and Turenne, 
broke into Holland, resolved to reduce to a com- 
plete submission the heretical Dutch. It was 
one of the least pardonable. of those enormous 
crimes of national robbery with which the French 
have disturbed for so many centuries the peace 
of Europe, and which have made the Gallic name 
the symbol of barbarism and dishonesty. But 
Louis was crusader as well as conqueror, and 
possibly hoped to condone his gross vices by his 
services to the Roman see. ‘The blessing of the 
Church attended him, and his Jesuit advisers 
promised themselves a speedy restoration of the 
papal faith in all those Calvinistic cities from 
whence it had been ignominiously expelled by 
the arms of William the Silent. 

_ All went well for the French invaders. The 
immense army of Condé and Louis crossed the 
Rhine in a triumphal march that-was long cele- 
brated among the chief glories of France. ‘The 








United Provinces, unprepared and lost in the 
arts of peace, lay helpless before their destroyers. 
City after city yielded without resistance ; the 
fertile land was desolated and blighted by all those 
barbarities and wanton crimes that have uniform- 
ly attended the march of French armies ; peas- 
ants and burghers, women and children, perish- 
ed by cold, famine, or the sword; and Utrecht 
and Maestricht heard with silent horror the mass 
chanted in their Calvinistic churches. The 
spirit of the Dutch seemed broken; the repub- 
lican rulers sent a humble embassy to claim the 
mercy of the papal king. Hard were the terms 
offered : Holland was to yield up its independ- 
ence; one-half of all its churches were to be re- 
signed to Roman Catholic priests; and every 
year the proud republic was required to send a 
deputation of its chief citizens to the court of 
Louis, bringing with them a gold medal, which 
had been struck in testimony of the clemency of 
the conqueror, and of the humble gratitude of the 
fallen land. 

Then once more the spirit of the Calvinistic 
nation rose to heroic magnanimity. ‘The de- 
mands of Louis were repelled with scorn. First 
among her sister cities in wealth and power, 
Amsterdam closed her gates and declared an in- 
expiable war. Never would she submit, her 
councilors declared, though every other city de- 
serted her; never until the papal forces had 
marched over her blazing ruins. ‘The rich 
burghers set fire to their fair villas that stretch- 
ed out for many miles around the walls. ‘The 
town was converted into a fortress; the wealth 
of the mighty capital was lavished in providing 
for the national defense. All Hollafd rose; the 
friends of submission throughout the provinces 
were driven from power. In the dreadful ex- 
citement of the hour the De Witts, innocent and 
eminent, were torn to pieces by a frenzied mob; 
and William of Orange, at twenty-two the mas- 
ter intellect of his period, summoned from his 
retirement, ruled over the fallen land. Yet so 
hopeless seemed the contest that for a moment 
the young prince designed to embark with his 
countrymen in their ample ships, and seek in 
some distant land a safe retreat from the malice 
and the horrible atrocities of the Jesuits and the 
French. But a nobler resolution was at length 
taken, and the Dutch at least determined to 
perish upon their native soil. ‘*One thing yet 
remains,” said William to those who dissuaded 
him from his purpose; ‘*I can die in the last 
ditch.” The dikes were thrown down, the sluices 
opened ; the ocean rolled over the richest lands 
of Holland; and William ruled over a territory 
half conquered by the enemy, half lost amidst 
the waves. 

His energy alone never faltered in all the long 
war that followed. Often amidst the sorrows 
of the hapless people, the wild ravages of the 
invaders, the treachery of their allies, or the 
swift fall of their country, the wisest of the 
Dutch statesmen sank into despondency, and 
declared that nothing could save them from ut- 
ter ruin but an abject submission to Louis. Yet 
one clear and vigorous intellect still presided 
over the counsels of the Dutch. William of 
Orange, faint, sick, and feeble, yet never weary, 
aroused the highest qualities of his country- 
men, kept alive their stubborn courage, and led 
them through constant disasters to new efforts. 
**T saw,” he said to Temple, ‘‘a poor old man 
striving to shoot his little skiff through the lock 
ofacanal. Often he was driven back, yet still 
he would turn again and row against the current, 
never tired and never discouraged; such is m 
destiny. I toil on until the end.” At length 
he was successful. Europe rose against the 
ambition of Louis, a general peace followed, 
and Holland was free. 

From this moment, 1678, all the vigor of his 
subtle and resolute genius was devoted to the 
single aim of baffling that project of universal 
empire from which no disasters to France or to 
mankind could ever turn the active intellect of 
the French king. William was the Nemesis of 
France. Not more successfully had his ances- 
tor, William the Silent, pierced and wasted the 
enormous empire of Philip II. than did the 
youthful prince aim deadly blows against the de- 
structive vanity of the French. He guided the 
counsels of Europe. He became the champion 
of reform in every land. He had married 
Mary, the daughter of James II. of England, 
and the hopes of English Protestants, terrified 
at the secret or open designs of their native 
king, rested chiefly on the success of William 
in his contest with Louis. Yet that contest 
seemed never to be decided. New intrigues and 
conquests followed, by which France once more 
threatened the subjection of the United Prov- 
inces, and ravished from Germany its chief de- 
fenses along the Rhine. Strasburg was added 
to the dominions of Louis; the privileges of 
German Protestantism were abridged, and Will- 
iam saw his powerful foe slowly encircling his 
own narrow territories, and prepared at some 
favorable moment to crush the house of Austria, 
and complete the conquest of Europe. 

Such had been the career of William of Orange 
when, in 1688, he was invited by the general ap- 
peal of a foreign land to become its preserver and 
its king. He was in his thirty-eighth year; his 
intellect, matured in many trials, was in the full 
vigor -of its unprecedented strength; yet his 
frame, still delicate, often sank beneath compli- 
cated diseases, and only an iron will, that seem- 
ed to triumph over the infirmities of nature, en- 
abled hin to bear with fortitude the various dif- 
ficulties of his position. Even in his native land 
he was surrounded by false friends and open foes. 
The republicans of Amsterdam still looked with 
alarm upon his uncontrolled power; the enthu- 
siastic support of the great majority of his coun- 
trymen could not shield him from many obstacles 
and many reproaches. Louis, meantime, was 
assembling a great army, and might, by a sud- 
den invasion of the Netherlands, employ all the 
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forces that had been gathered for the relief of 
England. A powerful French fleet w : 
prevent the passage of the expedition, 

conscious of his danger, had drawn together thirty 
thousand men to defend his crown, The English 
navy might unite with that of France - and Will 
iam, with a resolution as desperate and as dari , 
as when he had stood unshaken. at twenty. mg 
amidst his fallen country, now stern! 7m abe ‘ 
toward his almost hopeless aim, saat 

Firm in his faith in predestination he 
seems to have been certain of success H 2k 
that he was to be King of England a 
might arise to beat back his armament Fs 
might crush his faculties in the moment when 
they were most needed, cowards might counsel 
delay, every one else might be dismayed by the 
perils of sea and land ; but William, elated “*s 
a fiery enthusiasm, smiled in the front of danger. 
and was more cheerful amidst his cares and ¢ f 
ficulties than when he strode in repose thr hor 
his trim gardens at the Hague. He believed in 
a Providence. He felt that he was fore-ordained 
to be the savior of Protestantism, the successful 
champion in amighty conflict. Burnet, his ; om- 
panion in the expedition, noticed, with wonder 
that the sad and thoughtful prince, usually so 
cold, reserved, and austere, was now all hope 
and animation, and that when all others despair- 
. he, at ae was exhilarated by the 
of triumph, 

The expedition was prepared with singular 
forethought and accuracy. Every ship and every 
man was ready. Within three days, so careful 
had been his preparation, five hundred transports 
laden with men and arms, covered the Zuvder 
Zee ; fifty ships of war convoyed the Protestant 
armada; and men noticed that just a hundred 
years had passed since the huge galleons of Philip 
of Spain had swept up the British Channel, laden 
with manacles for English Protestants, to perish 
in their unholy crusade on the rocks and quick- 
sands of the Scottish coast. But before he em- 
barked William met, for what might prove the 
last time, the assembled congress of his native 
land. A thick assemblage of the magnates of 
the provinces gathered to bid him farewell. In 
a few heroic words he commended to them the 
care of his wife and of theircountry, He might 
perish, but liberty and religion would still sur- 
vive. They promised; they burst into tears, 
The grave and dignified burghers wept in stern 
enthusiasm. But William, without a tear, pass- 
ed out of the assembly and entered his ship. 
On the 19th of October the fleet sailed out upon 
the German Sea, and the white wings of the lib- 
eral armada swelled before a favorable gale. 

In England, meantime, a deep and solemn ex- 
citement reigned. It was known that the prince 
was about to set sail, Countless fervent prayers 
went up for the Protestant wind—the generous 
east—that was to bear the deliverer to the perse- 
cuted land. Churchmen and Dissenters united in 
a common supplication: the name of William of 
Orange was written upon their hearts, James, 
conscious of his danger, now strove to win back 
the affections of his people; he recalled many un- 
popular orders ; he issued proofs of the birth of his 
heir, the son of Mary of Modena ; he promised to 
assemble a Parliament; yet itewas noticed that 
new regiments of Irish Catholics were brought 
over, and that his army and fleet were made 
ready for battle. Suddenly all his popular meas- 
ures were again revoked, A thrill of horror 

ssed over England. It was reported that a vio- 
font storm had shattered the Protestant fleet, and 
that all hope of relief was past. The news was 
received with wild exultation in the Jesuit schools 
of London and the stately halls of Versailles ; and 
the Catholics declared that the wrath of Heaven 
had fallen upon the impious invaders who had 
presumed to defy the power of the infallible 
Church, : 

Disastrous, indeed, was the sudden check which 
had clouded William’s hopes as he turned once 
more with his shattered vessels to the safe shelter 
of his native land. The fierce north wind and the 
raging seas seemed to guard the throne of James; 
incessant storms swept the coast of Holland ; and 
for some time it was believed that the ships of 
war, which had been driven before the tempest, 
were lost, They returned at last, but a deep de- 
spondency had filled the chiefs of the expedition, 
and William alone was resolved to renew the at- 
tempt. He refused to leave his frigate, the Bri’; 
his countenance was calm and cheerful ; a severe 
attack of seasickness and the perils and disas 
of the storm had not shaken his resolution ; he 
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gave orders once more to prepare to sail, A o 
wind from the east sprang up, and on Novem er 
1, 1688, the great fleet swept over gy 

From the 


seas, with the Brill ever in the van. oe 
mast of the frigate waved the standard of in 
gland and Holland. At night three Janterns 
marked its course up the British ( hannel ; 
single bold and resolute intellect guided the ar- 
mada, and six hundred ships obeyed the =!10" 
that spoke from the mast-head of the Br a 

The wind, rising into a gale and driving 
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fleet swiftly onward, beat back the — . v 
and forced it into its harbor. No —_ i - . : 
rom Ove 


appeared to dispute the passage. po 
and from Calais immense throngs ©! |} ne 
watched the long line of the prince s — . 3 nm 
guns roared, drums beat, the cymbals - et 
noisy harmony. The mighty pageant, 0! ic s oe 
the destiny of ages, moved onward as . a ee 
a harbinger of peace. William intende 's = 
at Torbay, but the error of a a io 
beyond his destination. It was neatly t+ 
fore him lay the hostile harbor of ! iymost a 
ready a powerful English fleet was fol! oe 
his rear. ‘*Go to your prayers, doc Shee 
Russell to Burnet, ‘for all is lost.” Th sa 
Protestant wind which had borne William *° 


ft- 


° . . ila . Jonger use- 
ly to his aim, bat which was now no = 
ful, suddenly A stillness follow _— 
the sun beokee out. The south wind rently to 





as if by a miracle, and carried the fleet 
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the safe shelter of Torbay, but, rising into a gale, 
broke fiercely upon the hostile navy that was pur- 
suing, and again drove it back to port. William, 
when he touched the shore, exclaimed to Burnet : 
«Well, doctor, what do you think of predestina- 
tion now?” A thrill of joy passed over his grave, 
ead countenance when he saw how well the winds 
and the waves had served him. 

From the throng of anxieties and dangers that 
had weighed upon him for many months while he 
was gathering his soldiers and fitting out his 
fleet, William, thus suddenly relieved, might well 
rise to & transient exultation! Scarcely can 
-here be found in history a more remarkable con- 
ny of events than that which had enabled 
r of reform to escape the observation of 
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Je destiny had drawn a veil before the eyes of 
the two chiefs of the Romish reaction ; nature 
had restrained its powers to bring William to a 
throne. But as he stood on the English shore 
he felt that only the united favor of the English 
people could confirm his triumph. He was a for- 
eigner invading a powerful nation; it was not 
many years since De Ruyter and Van Tromp 
had waged a ruinous war against the commerce 
and the fleets of England. His exultation was 
momentary; his cares seemed ever renewed. 

On a chill November evening William and his 
soldiers landed on the foreign shore; the earth 
was wet with frequent rains, and the low coast 
offered no pleasant shelter; nor was their wel- 
come cheering. No troops of zealous Protest- 
auts met them at their first entrance into the 
country they had come to save; no preparation 
had been made to give them a festal greeting. 
error and apathy ruled over the people of the 
neighborhood, and for several days the prince 
lingered at Exeter, shunned by the clergy of the 
Established Church, and welcomed by no man of 
eminence in the state. But the peasants and the 
artisans met him with fond acclamations, and 
the people knew their friend. His foreign army 
brought no terror to the rustic population, for it 
was known that their purpose was one of human- 
ity and of peace: It was composed of men who 
had fought for the preservation of liberal progress 
on many a battle-field; of Protestants, the foes 
or the victims of that gross superstition which 
threatened England with subjection, and whose 
cruelties and vices had spread terror in every town 
and hamlet from the Channel to the Scottish 
seas. There, by William’s side, stood the brav- 
est and the most eminent of the honest Hugue- 
nots who had so recently fled from the persecu- 
tions of the Jesuits in France, and whose gold, 
saved from their workshops and their factories, 
had alone enabled him to pay the large cost of 
his expedition; there were the courageous sol- 
diers of Holland, whose well-trained squadrons 
had so often met the brilliant chivalry of Louis, 
and, however oppressed by superior numbers or 
surpassing skill, had still been able to defend 
their narrow territory, to become the stronghold 
of modern freedom; there, in the front, came a 
gallant band of English exiles, the victims of the 
tyranny of James; and there, the chief object of 
interest, ever ardent and cheerful when at the 
head of his army, rode William, the sole hope 
of Protestantism, his pallid but striking features 
glowing with the excitement of action, and his 
rare intellectual powers roused to their fullest 
vigor. <A perfect discipline prevailed through- 
out the Protestant forces; no harm was done to 
noble or peasant. Even the papists were care- 
fully protected. The horrors that invariably fol- 
lowed the march of a French or Spanish army 
were restrained by an iron discipline, or were, 
perhaps, undreamed of by those generous soldiers 
who had been educated in a purer faith. ‘The 
army of liberation moved through the soft land- 
scapes of Devon almost like a peaceful procession. 

And now, after a brief pause of reflection, 
perhaps of doubt, all England, stirred by Will- 
1am's Vigor, rose against its tyrant. Exeter was 
filled with a brilliant assemblage of nobles and 
gentry. William’s ‘‘ Declaration,” a temperate 
statement of the dangers of the country and of 
his own unselfish designs, was every where read ; 
the Protestants of the North and West disarmed 
the papists and declared for the prince. Lon- 
con was moved by a deep and ominous agita- 
tion; and when James, at the head of a powerful 
rmy, advanced to meet his son-in-law on the 
pattle-field, his officers, one by one, abandoned 
tim, and, except the Irish Catholics and a few 
Priests and nobles, the fallen despot was left 
without a friend. Both his daughters, educated 
in a liberal faith, were found among the ranks 
of his opponents. His most trusted ministers 
“etrayed him, He fled to London, terrified at 
. — of impeachment and a public trial, 
e aps & public execution, like that of his fa- 
ther, ( harles I., and at length strove to escape 
in disguise to the court of Louis. He was seized 
Cratay nare by a band of rude fishermen, and 
we Mi h — indignities. He was 
den St ™ to zndon, and was once more 
ne terrors and the arts of his oppo- 
mee = ‘che on a Once more he pre- 
aided by an or . e crown of England, and, 
to being bie 7 cent bounty of Louis, hoped 
a - rebe ious kingdom under a lasting 

Jection to the Church of Rome. 
dcp susontions, flamed with orange 
in ror meri: os, a“ for a moment united 
had posed 1 ge to that eminent intellect that 

placed it again in the pathway of reform. 
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London for a brief period a furious mob tore 
down the Romish chapels, and sacked the houses 
of the Romish embassies, but it was soon sup- 
pressed. One night # was told that the Irish 
Catholics were on their way to sack the capital, 
and impale its mothers and its infants, as they 
were accustomed to do in their native massa- 
cres; but when the alarm subsided no harm was 
done to the ignorant Irish. Never was there a 
more bloodless revolution. William and his for- 
eign army marched almost unopposed to London. 
Mary came over to join her husband, and strove 
to throw an air of customary gayety over the cap- 
ital and the court. Yet scarcely was the fierce 
excitement of his dangers and his triumphs over 
when William’s feeble frame sank under severe 
illness, and he seemed scarcely able to rule the 
kingdom he had set free. Factions arose in all 
their usual bitterness. The prince, feeble and 
irritable, was assailed by calumny, and treated 
with cold ingratitude. He learned to dislike the 
turbulent nation he had labored to save, and more 
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than once had resolved to abandon forever the in- 
clement climate and the inhospitable scenes of Lon- 
don for the smiling gardens of his native Hague. 

That he did not do so was a happy event for 
England and for Europe. No other hand but 
his could have reformed the English Constitution, 
and given a lasting freedom to the English peo- 
ple. He consented to remain, and William and 
Mary were declared the joint sovereigns of En- 
gland. The bells rang out; in every city and 
village it was told with joy that a Protestant 
king and queen reigned at London; that the 
Jesuits had been banished with James; that 
papists should no longer sit in the chief places 
of the Church; that the barbarous Irish and the 
French dragoons need no longer be looked for 
nightly by mothers and sisters who had heard 
of the persecutions in France and the atrocities 
of Ireland ; that the most eminent Protestant of 
his day sat on the throne of England; that an 
honest man was king. The glad news crossed 
the Atlantic. New York and Boston, then mod- 
est villages, were touched by the new impulse of 
progress, and with William the sentiment of tol- 
eration ruled for the first time in the New World. 

Yet the ceaseless toils of the chief of reform 
must still go on; his weary brain, his feeble 
frame, were never to know repose. Scarcely 
was William settled on his throne when a wide 
conspiracy was formed to drive him back to Hol- 
land. At the head of the plot were two de- 
praved old men, the King of France and the ex- 
iled King of England. It is difficult, even in 
the annals of royalty, to find two characters 
marked with baser qualities, more hurtful to 
their kind, than were James and Louis. To the 
latter the conception of honor or of self-respect 
was wholly unknown. Had he been born in an 
inferior station, to cover himself with false gems 
or shine in tawdry magnificence he might have 
summoned up sufficient courage to commit a 
safe burglary, or would have hired himself as a 
secret assassin. As a king the rare virtues of 


his Huguenot subjects roused him to envious 
madness. He ordered their extermination. The 
wealth of Holland and Germany tempted him; 
he sent his armies to plunder them. His active 
intellect, corroded by moral corruption, always 
intent upon evil, now found a bad excitement in 
disturbing the peace of rejoicing England. 
James was a worthy companion for Louis—as 
vicious, as dishonest, less intelligent, even more 
cruel. In private life it is impossible to say to 
what depths of degradation he might have de- 
scended. His dull, criminal countenance, his 
brutal cruelty, his unchained passions, must have 
condemned him to the galleys or the jail. Un- 
happily for his subjects, yet fortunately for man- 
kind, James was born to a throne, and his odious 
qualities led to a swift revolution that forms one 
of the most important steps in modern reform. 
"In their magnificent retirement at Versailles or 
St. Germains the two leaders of the Romish 
reaction were never weary of planning extrava- 
gant schemes for the subjugation of England, 
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a modest submission to the Jesuits and to Marvy. 
Nor were their hopes altogether ill-grounded. 
The English aristocracy, the statesmen and poli- 
ticians of London, had long been degraded and 
tainted by the morals of Paris. ‘They were ac- 
customed to receive bribes from Louis, and to 
change their religion at the bidding of James. 
Nothing but the rage of the people and the dull 
bigotry and proscription of the king had driven 
them to revolt. But the austere honesty of 
William now promised them a reign in which 
corruption would be checked and bribery un- 
known. They could no longer with safety plun- 
der the public treasury, or grow rich by bound- 
less peculation. Marlborough, Halifax, Go- 
dolphin, and a throng of discontented nobles 
joined the conspiracy against William. They 
corresponded with the exiled king, and promised 
him an easy conquest of that kingdom from 
which he had so lately been expelled. Louis, 
enraged at his own blindness, which had allow- 
ed his chief rival to rise to such dangerous 





THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY. 


greatness and renown, lavished his gold in cor- 
rupting the English nobles, and offered to the 
conspirators the aid of his fleet and army. The 
Jesuits were again busy: from many a gilded 
shrine the prayers of devout Catholics went up 
for the confusion of that arch heretic who alone 
seemed to forbid the universal triumph of the 
Italian faith. 

Ireland formed the most favorable point from 
whence to assail the unstable throne of William. 
It had never submitted to his authority. The 
Irish Catholics held a despotic control over their 
heretical neighbors; throngs of Protestants had 
fled from the threats and the tyranny of their 
savage masters to the safe shores of Scotland or 
Ergland. Tyrconnel held Dublin for James, 
and it was believed that an army of a hundred 
thousand Irish might easily be collected, who, 
under French officers, and fired by religious en- 
thusiasm, would employ all the forces of Will- 
iam, while the traitors rose in London and drove 
him from his realm. Conscious of his dangers, 
William showed no trace of alarm. His vigor- 
ous intellect rose to the height of its rare self- 
command. He met the corrupt nobles with a 
faint smile of contempt; he trusted to the sup- 
port of the people. 

The tidings sent from Ireland by Tyrconnel to 
Louis and James were sufficiently encouraging ; 
nor could they have heard without satisfaction 
that in every part of the island the Rapparees, 
armed with long knives or skeans, were sacking 
the Protestant houses and driving their inmates 
in wild flight across the sea; that the green 
meadows of Meath and the bright waters of 
Wicklow were once more purged from heresy ; 
that Dublin was ruled by a Catholic mob, and 
that far up in the North, behind the shattered 
walls of Derry and amidst the marshes of En- 
niskillen, the last adherents of the cause of re- 
form were vainly striving to prolong their faint 
resistance, and must soon sink beneath famine 
and affright. Tyrconnel promised to lay a 
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MEDAL STRUCK TO COMMEMORATE THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 


united Ireland at the feet of James. If he 
would but come in person, the Irish would sur- 
round him with an impenetrable barrier of de- 
voted subjects, and drive every Saxon from their 
holy isle. In March, 1689, the exiled king set 
sail, with a powerful fleet, and many French 
officers to drill his’ Irish soldiers, and, loaded 
with the favors, the bounties, and the blessing 
of Louis, left the shores of friendly France. He 
reached Ireland, and began his triumphal march 
to Dublin. The hapless Celts, clad in rags, ig- 
norant, and debased by a superstitious faith, 
thronged around their destroyers, welcomed the 
French soldiers and the imbecile king with wild 
applause, and laid green boughs in their path. 
At Dublin James established his motley court, 
harried a while the few remaining Protestants, 
and then marched to the North to extinguish 
the faint show of resistance that seemed ready 
to die out in Ulster. He approached with a 
large army the tottering walls of Derry. He 
summoned it to surrender. A rain of cannon- 
balls in reply nearly swept him from the earth. 











The brave garrison defied his utmost cruelty, 
and the king went back to Dublin, leaving to his 
foreign officers the siege of the heroic town. 

All eyes were now fixed upon Derry (1689) ; 
months rolled away, yet still its weary garrison, 
unaided and lost amidst a throng of foes, per- 
sisted in a brave defense. Famine came upon 
them; they fed on green weeds and vermin; 
the Irish mocked at their distresses; half their 
number were sick or dead, but no man faltered, 
and at length two ships from England broke 
through the obstructions in the river and poured 
stores and provisions into the famished town. 
Derry was saved, and the Irish army, stained 
by horrible atrocities, fled back to their king at 
Dublin. William, meantime, was preparing to 
invade Ireland, He had already sent thither a 
considerable force under Schomberg, his best 
general, which had effected nothing ; now, at 
the head of his Dutch, Huguenots, aud English, 
he came to fight the great battle of Protestant- 
ism on the banks of the historic Boyne. ‘The 
fate of Europe once more hung upon his success. 
If he should fail, if a random shot should pierce 
that feeble form, quench that heroic spirit, 
Louis might ride at will over trembling Holland 
or divided Germany. The treason of Marlbor- 
ough, Halifax, and Godolphin might restore to 
James and the Jesuits the government of En- 
gland. At the battle of the Boyne, in the sav- 
age wilds of Ireland, was decided the destiny of 
many generations. 

William left Mary to reign at London in his 
absence. He knew that she would be surround- 
ed by traitors ; that the malcontents were ready 
to spring at her throat; that she was environed 
with dangers. A French fleet was riding over 
the Channel, and a foreign army might land on 
the coast of Kent. He could only commend her 
to the care of Heaven, and confide in that Prov- 
idence which had ever led him on to victory. 
Wicth tears and bitter anguish Mary parted from 
her husband, whose exalted but painful carder 
she had shared with patient affection. Hers had 
scarcely been a happy life. Fair, tall, graceful, 
stately, with no vigor of intellect nor depth of 
thought, Mary had early married William, and 
was soon lost in that fierce stream of excitement 
that surrounded the adventurous prince. For 
him she had aided in dethroning her father; 
was alienated from her sister; had given her- 
self with ardor to William alone; had forgiven 
all his errors, and yielded to all his hopes. He 
had felt her devotion, and said to Burnet, as he 
set out for Ireland, ‘‘ It is for the poor princess 
that Iam most concerned. Be with her often.” 

As the two kings approached each other-—the 
champions and the representatives of papal Rome 
and of Christian reform, the eminent examples 
of the two contending principles that now agi- 
tated the West—to decide upon the wild shores 
of Ireland the fate of their opposing creeds, a sol- 
emn interest filled all Europe: the Swiss from 
their busy valleys, the Vaudois, torn and bleed- 
ing beneath the persecutor’s lash, the Jesuits in 
the halls of Versailles, just recovering from the 
bitter assaults of Pascal, the patient, industrious 
Hollander, the honest German, the vain and 
dissolute courtiers of Louis XIV., paused in 
their daily avocations to watch the encounter of 
the Protestant and the papist kings. William 
crossed over to the North of Ireland, was met by 
a clamor of rejoicing from the Protestants of 
Belfast and of Derry, and moving southward 
through a desolate country, sacked and harried 
by the popish invaders, approached, at the head 
of his fine army, the sloping banks of the Boyne. 
With intense joy he saw drawn up on its oppo- 
site side the forces of James awaiting the deci- 
sive conflict. 

It was the height of the Irish summer. The 
Boyne, a bright and laughing stream, flows down 
along the rich meadows of Meath, the greenest 
of European pastures, and clothed in almost per- 
petual verdure, covered with flowers, glides into 
the Irish Sea. The battle-field is not many miles 
to the north of Dublin; it was a valley opening 
between moderate elevations ; the river, shallow 
and swift, flowed through its midst. William 
resolved to cross and make the attack, But as 
he rode by the banks of the river, surrounded by 
his officers, the French placed two small cannon 
behind a shelter, and fired upon him from a short 
distance. He was wounded, The report spread 
that he was dead. The news was carried over the 
seas, and filled London with terror and Versailles 
with extravagant joy. But William, scarcely no- 
ticing his wound, drew up his troops for battle. 

Seldom have two armies been animated by a 
fiercer hostility than those that now surveyed 
each other from the banks of the Boyne. On 
the southern side, half hidden by intrenchments, 
swamps, and shrubbery, stretched out long lines 
of Irish cavalry and foot—that vindictive and bar- 
barous soldiery that had lately filled every corner 
of Ireland with inexpiable crimes. They were 
papists, who had been taught that to kill a heretic 
was a certain pledge of salvation; Celts, who 
sprang upon the Saxon with the fury of wild 
beasts. James could not have found more appro- 
priate defenders than that unhappy race, which 
had been reduced by the crimes of the popes from 
a comparative civilization to the condition of sav- 
ages. By the side of the Irish were arrayed the 
French Catholics. They were the men who had 
hunted the Huguenots from their homes; who 
had committed atrocities in every part of France 
not surpassed by their Romish brethren in Ire- 
land ; whose officers encouraged’ their excesses, 
and advocated the extermination of heretics. 
French and Irish had plainly resolved to give no 
quarter. On the breast of every soldier was 
sewn a white cross, that dreadful emblem that 
had graced the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

William’s army was gathered from every Prot- 
estant land. It was composed of men of cultiva- 
tion and of piety, but who had lately felt or seen, 
in their own persons, the worst outrages of Rom- 





ish barbarity. His best soldiers and officers wem 
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: aig < : badge of Orange was the symbol of progressive | assassins hunted William in his palace, bese: 
TOWN-HOUSE, HAGUE, WITH CARRIAGE OF PRINCE OF ORANGE. 1686. liberty to nations yet unborn. ; him in his army, followed him to the chase, His 
(Fox Pawrs or tue Tine) The last years of William’s life were usefully | life was often saved by a miracle; he seemed 


employed in teaching Europe lessons of liberality | sheltered alone by an ever-watchful Providence 
Huguenots. At his summons th2 French Protest- | soldiers victorious. ‘The Ivish had fled in strange | and toleration, Holland and England flourished | while the papal murderers, at the head of great 
ants had co ae in throngs from their hiding-places | terror as soon as the Huguenots and the Dutch | beneath his care. He persecuted no one, and | armies, waited on the shores of France to profit by 
in Switzerland, Holland, and Germany to aid | had crossed the river. ‘The Irish horse alone | saved the world from persecutors. Louis in his | his death, and let loose upon the progressive peo 
in crushing the projeet of universal dominion | fought well; the greater part of them were cut | old age still plotted a dreadful destruction for | ple of England the horrors of a Catholic crusade, 
which their persecutor, Louis, was striving to ef- | to pieces. ‘The French Catholies did noth- | Holland and the German frontier, but William When Louis, in direct violation of his word, 
ing. James was the first of his army to fly, | suecessfully opposed him. Mary died, leaving | had placed his grandson on the throne of Spain, 
| William formed a grand alliance of the chief Ey. 
ropean powers to destroy the dangerous prepon- 


fect by the rnin of English freedom. Schomberg, 
once a marshal of France, but who, in extreme | and reached Dublin, the bearer of the news | him alone. He had now but one aim in life, 
old age, had left his early home to enjoy a liberal | of his own defeat. He soon after escaped to | and labored to throw a perpetual bulwark around 








faith, was their commander, He was esteemed | France. his native land, to save that feeble community | derance of France. Soon after he fell from his 
the best tactician in Europe. His thick regi- | From the battle of the Boyne William entered | from the evil ambition of France. | horse, and his feeble constitution yielded to the 
ments of Huguenots, governed shock. He died in his fifty-third 
by a perfect discipline, on that ee ear. Yet the last blow aimed hy 


dreadful day made a splendid 


show along the bright waters of 
the Boyne. Its green banks were 
trodden by long lines of Datch, 
the héroes of many a religious 
warfare ; by German princes and 
German soldiers from Protestant 
states; by English, just escaped 
from the tyranny of the Jesuits 
and James; by the brave men 
of the North of Ireland who had 
fought behind the walls of Derry 
and among the marshes of Ennis- 
killen, with a nobler courage than 
that of despair, that their chil- 
dren and their children’s children 
might have freedom to worship 
God. They saw the white cross 
on the shoulders of their foe; 
they remembered St. Bartholo- 
niew; they moved on proudly to 
victory or death beneath the yel- 
low flag of Orange. 7 
James's army was inferior in 
numbers to his foes, but it was 
protected in front by intrench- 
ments, morasses, and by the val- 
ley and waters of the Boyne It 
was not unskillfully arranged on 
high ground. William had, per- 
haps, thirty-four thousand men ; 
James scarcely thirty. William's 


plan was to cross the Boyne and 


ae SS ae his master intellect was success- 
: == : ful, and eight years had scarcely 
passed before the victories of 
Marlborough and Eugene had 
reduced France to a depth of 
humiliation from which it never 
recovered, and had assured to 
the reformers of Europe and 
America a period of tranquil 
progress that placed them above 
= == } the utmost malice of the Jesuits 
= Ah ==". and Rome. 
= . oa Such was William of Orange, 
= the sickly and thouglitful youth, 
; who, at an age when most men 
* have scarcely learned the com 
mon business of life, stood amidst 
the ruins of his country, and 
~_ roused the patriotic ardor of his 
= people; who became in eaily 
=~ * manhood the first statesman of 
5 Europe; who saved England and 
America from a terrible doom ; 
who controlled the policy of lialt 
the European courts; w! 
painful life, ever wasted by dis 
ease, threatened by tle assassin 
dagger, worn by ceaseless labors, 
was dedicated to the welfare of 
mankind, and the advance ot 
mental freedom 
From William’s period we 
may trace the swift decay of the 
\ $ j corrupting visions of the Middle 
NSS fs iets nt 11y/ Me Ages. Honesty and integrity be 





move openly upon the enemy. 
Ile marched at the head of his 
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forces ; James kept at a safe dis- : gan to be prized among nations. 
tance from the battle-field, in the JAMES II. MARIA BEATRIX OF MODENA, QUEEN OF JAMES IL Humanity and toleration in all 
rear, A day hotter than usual (From a Picrurs wy Six G. Knevrer.] {From a Prorvre ny Se P, Lety.) Protestant lands slowly ad- 
in that temperate climate opened vanced. Men no longer gath- 
upon the contest. It was July 1, 1690. William, | Dublin, the master of Ireland. He was merci- James, his competitor, passed the close of his | ered their conceptions of duty from the diseased 


full of animation, rode amidst his forces, cheer- | ful, and treated no one with severity. Mary wept | life less usefully. His chief aim seems to have | intellect of an Italian priest. It was discovered 
ing them by his words or looks. His soldiers, | with joy when she heard of his success. England | been to effect the assassination of William. Jes- | that it was not right to kill for opinion’s sake, or 
at his command, sprang upon their foes; they | once more received its king with bonfires and | uits had taught in their accommodating casuis- | to enforce the worship of Mary by the sword. 
plunged into the stream ; the Irish attacked them | acclamations, and the conqueror of the Boyne | try that murder was no sin when done with a | The Germanic races, at least, were emancipated ; 
in the bed of the river, and, veiled in smoke and | was revered in every Protestant land, where the | good intention, and Pascal had explained the | and the Saxons of England and the Batavians of 
lit by incessant gleams of fire, the Boyne rolled | seeds of reform were now slowly and timidly | fatal doctrine to the world with immortal clear- Holland, the Teuton and the Huguenot, began to 
to the sea. At the head of his cavalry, swim- | germinating, but nowhere with more stern en- | ness. But the Jesuits had never recanted. They | plant in the New World the germs of that liberal 
ming, wading, halflost in clouds of smoke, Will- | thusiasm than in the plantations of New England | were the teachers of James and Louis, and the | progress for which they had fought so bravely, 
iam, his right hand disabled by his wound, gained | and New York. ‘The battle of the Boyne had | two kings were no unworthy disciples of aschool | side by side, under the gallant lead of W illiam 
the hostile bank, to find Schomberg dead but his | secured the freedom of America; the yellow | that inculcated or palliated every crime. ‘Their | at the battle of the Boyne. 
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THE POOR IN SUMMER. 
(See Illustration on Page 853.] 
I. 


Away from the crowded city, 
The noisy and stifling street, 
Where the walls are blinding with sunshine, 
And the wind is scorched with heat 
In the cool green shade of forests, 
Where the dew is never dry, 
A twitter of birds in the branches, 
And little blue spots of sky ; 
In dreamy mountain gorges, 
Where lingers the mist at noon, 
And snow-fed streams run darkling, 
Singing a winter tune; 
Beside the sandy beaches, 
The weedy and trampled floor, 
Where the great Sea rolls forever 
Its long waves in on the shore: 
How beautiful is Summer, 
And happy those who share 
The fullness of her being 
With the sea and the sky and the air! 


Il. 


Beautiful is the Summer! 
But only to the few 
Who follow her where she beckons 
in sun and rain and dew. 
The many shut in cities, 
Amid the smoke and dust, 
Whose lives are sternly ordered, 
Not as they would, but must ; 
Between the bier and cradle 
Who draw no idle breath: 
Dreadful to them is Summer— 
Another name for Death! 
—Where iron wheels are whirring, 
And ponderous hammers fall ; 
Where here a rock is blasted, 
And rises there a wall; 
Where ships discharge their cargoes, 
And the wharves are piled with bales; 
Or, clambering up the rigging 
To furl the windy sails,’ 
The husband, father, labors 
To earn their daily bread, 
No hope of good times coming, 
No rest—till the man is dead! 
—In low and noisome cellars, 
Whose walls with mould are damp; 
In dark and dreary garrets, 
The home of thief and tramp; 
In murderous slums and alleys, 
That shun the tell-tale sun— 
Behold the wife, the mother, 
Whose work is never done! 
Untidy, care-worn women, 
Who o'er the wash-tub bend, 
Are always cooking messes, 
Have always clothes to mend; 
Make slop-work for the sailors, 
And while their fingers fly 
Their feet keep rocking cradles, 
Where fretful children cry. 
The children! oh, the children! 
That every hour are born, 
To suffer, like their parents, 
To live and die forlorn! . 
The puny babe that suckles, 
The child upon the floor, 
And the larger ones that wallow 
In the mad about the door— 
God pity them in summer, 
Poor children of the poor! 


Il. 


God help the poor in Summer! 
What is there in their lives 
To make them worth the having 
In such infernal hives ? 
How do they bear existence? 
What Spirit is it that brings 
The color to their faces, 
With healing in its wings? 
It is the blessed Night-wind, 
That ere the sun is down, 
Comes like a benediction 
Upon the dying Town, 
Across the broad, bright rivers 
That burned like fire all day— 
Down from the northern highlands, 
Up from the southern bay; 
From the depth of mighty forests, 
And leagues of briny foam, 
Benignest of all Spirits 
That make the world their home! 
From garrets, and from cellars, 
From street, and alley, and slum, 
You weary fathers and mothers, 
You little children, come! 
Down to the wharves they hurry 
To breathe the cooling wind— 
Only the dead and dying 
And the watchers left behind. 
Husbands and wives bare-headed— 
No thought of their uncombed hair, 
Their sleeves rolled up to the shoulders, 
And the mother-bosom bare. 
The babe in arms is suckling ; 
He crows with his delight ; 
He is drinking more—the darling— 
Than mother’s milk to-night! 
Strengthen the child, O Night-wind! 
Lengthen his little span ; 
And the gray old man beside him— 
Strengthen the poor old man! 
Surround their souls with comfort, 
And be thy fresh, sweet breath 
A spell to scatier sickness, 
And the dreadful shadow—Death! 
Possess the crowded city, 
And enter every door, 
Thou heavenly summer Night-wind 
God's Angel to the Poor! : 


Prupence Howmes sat alone in the wide, 
shady kitchen, busily engaged in ‘‘ picking over” 
whortleberries. Without, the golden sunshine 
of an August afternoon bathed the green fields 
and the dusty road that wound away to the vil- 
lage, and touched with richer color the nastur- 
tiums, sweet-pease, geraniums, and zinnias in the 
tiny garden, and the heavy Virginia creeper that 
climbed and blossomed above the door. Pru- 
dence made a pretty picture as she sat on a low 
cricket, with a big calico apron spread over her 
blue-sprigged muslin dress to defend it from the 
stains that had soiled her little brown hands. 
She was a petite, daintily rounded maiden of 
eighteen, with great dark eyes, and glossy curls 
shading a fair brow, and cheeks that had a touch 
of wild-rose bloom upon them. The kitchen, 
too, made a pretty picture, with its well-scoured 
floor and dresser, its asparagus-topped clock, its 
shining stove, with bunches of herbs hung behind 
it, and the great bouquet of vivid cardinal-flow- 
ers set on the snowy table. 

The kitchen was perfectly still, save the buzz 
of flies and the tick of the clock; and outside 
the crickets and the locusts alone disturbed the 
silence. Prudence believed that every one in 
the house was asleep but herself, and yawned 
somewhat wearily as she tossed over the berries, 
finishing the yawn with a bit of a soliloquy ut- 
tered half aloud : 

‘¢Oh dear! this having summer boarders isn’t 
very nice!” 

“+Miss Prudenée,” said a voice in the door- 
way, so suddenly that Prudence nearly upset her 
berries in her surprise. 

‘“Oh, Mr. Wentworth, is it you ?” she said, 
bashfully, bending down to pick up a few berries 
that had rolled from her apron. 

‘“*T’'ll pick ‘em up!” exclaimed the new-comer 
—a tall and rather aristocratic-looking youth of 
twenty-one, with merry blue eyes, and short au- 
burn hair curling closely under a straw hat—div- 
ing for the missing berries with ungraceful dexter- 
ity. ‘* Yes, itis I, of course. Have you forgotten 
your promise to go after lilies with me this after- 
noon ?” 

‘*Oh, but I didn’t say this afternoon, you know; 
only some afternoon this week !” responded Pru- 
dence, demurely. 

““ Well, we'll call it this afternoon, won’t we?” 
was the persuasive rejoinder, as the straw hat 
was tossed on a chair. 

‘*T can't; I’ve got these berries to pick over.” 

*T'll help you. Lend me half that apron, and 
we'll have them done in a trice.” 

‘** But I shall have supper to get. Mother's 
away, and there are biscuits to make,” insisted 
Prudence, turning her face away to hide a smile 
that would curve her lips. 

'** Never mind that,” responded Mr. Abbott 
Wentworth, bringing a chair to her side. ‘‘'Tea’s 
at six, isn't it? and it’s only half past two. We'll 
be back by five, without fail, and have time to 
get half the lilies in the river ;” and he began to 
assort a handful of berries with much earnestness. 

‘* W-e-ll,” assented Prudence, after a pause 
for consideration and a glance at the clock—‘‘ I 
can go for a little while, perhaps. Oh, don’t 
stain your coat, Mr. Wentworth.” 

But Mr. Wentworth was sublimely indifferent 
to his coat, and worked with such good-will that 
the berries were soon picked over, and Prudence 
and himself on their way to the river. Five 
minutes later Prudence, with her draperies dain- 
tily bestowed around her, was seated in the stern 
of a little boat, which, propelled by Mr. Went- 
worth’s practiced hands, shot swiftly down 
stream. 

Although Mr. Wentworth said to Prudence 
five times within one hour that it was a lovely 
day, and although Prudence assented every 
time, I hardly think they appreciated the beauty 
around them, for Prudence was quite absorbed 
with the lilies and the reflections in the water, 
and Mr. Wentworth looked more at his com- 
panion than at the aspects of nature. They had 
gathered enough lilies to satisfy them, and Pru- 
dence was leaning baekward and idly trailing 
one hand in the water, when she suddenly utter- 
ed a little scream, and sat erect, with white 
cheeks, from which the color had been frightened. 

** Oh, I almost lost it! How careless I am!” 
she exclaimed, replacing an old-fashioned ring, 
set with a tiny circle of rubies, on her finger. 

‘* Did the water sweep it off your hand ?” 

**T suppose so. It’s too large for me. I'm 
always losing it and finding it again. I wouldn't 
lose it entirely for the world, because it used to 
be grandmother’s. She gave it to me.” 

‘* What a curious old ring it is!” said Mr. 
Wentworth, with interest. ‘* May I look at it ? 
Don’t trouble yourself to take it off,” he added, 
drawing in his oars and leaning toward his com- 
panion. 

Prudence allowed her tiny brown hand to lie 
in his aristocratic white one a moment, then co- 
quettishly withdrew it. 

‘*Isn’t it pretty ?” she inquired, archly. 

“Very pretty. Shall I tell you how to guard 
against losing it in future ?” 

‘*Oh yes, if you please.” 

‘* Wear this little ring of mine to guard it; 
or, better yet, exchange with me. Give me 
yours, and take this instead,” said the young 
man, daringly. 

Provoking Prudence looked at the heavily 
chased gold ring he held out to her, and then 
looked back at the water with an innocent, 

**Oh, I don’t think it would fit.” 

** Try it,” suggested her companion, softly. 

Prudence shook her head, but finally agreed, 
blushingly, that ‘*it would do no harm to try,” 
and slipped the ring on her forefinger. 

“‘Tt’s a perfect fit!” cried Mr. Wentworth, 
delightedly. ‘‘ Nothing could be better. Why, 


Miss Prudence, you surely don’t mean to give it 





back ?” 
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‘*Of course I do,” was the saucy rejoinder. 
“Why not ?” 

‘* Because,” said Mr. Wentworth, speaking 
very earnestly, and disregarding his oars alto- 
gether, while he tried to get a glimpse of the-face 
hidden by the flat hat—‘* because I meant to ask 
you to wear it always for my sake. I meant to 
ask you—” 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Wentworth,” cried his listener here, 
**do see that lily on your left! Won't you get 
it for me?” 

**T'll get you that and twenty others if you'll 
listen to me first. Do you care for me, Pru- 
dence? Will you marry me?” 

Prudence’s face was turned away, and her 
head bent lewer and lower. <A crimson flush 
stole over ear, neck, and chin. 

** Prudence !” 

No answer. Her companion leaned over and 
took her hand again, venturously. 

‘* Prudence, will you wear the ring ?” he ques- 
tioned, softly. 

But the hand was hastily drawn away; a pair 
of saucy black eyes flashed into his own, and 
Prudence’s merry laugh rang over the water. 

‘*T’d rather have grandma’s, please. 1 ought 
to go home, Mr. Wentworth, for I know it’s al- 
most tea-time.” 

Mr. Wentworth put his ring in his pocket, and 
took up the oars again energetically without a 
word. He was fresh from college, and had held 
the stroke oar in many a race, but he never made 
better time than he rhade that afternoon in row- 
ing up the river. The light boat shot along, 
and the rower’s brows were knitted and his teeth 
set. Not once did he look at Prudence, who 
sat in half-puzzled, half-alarmed silence, now 
and then stealing sidewise glances at the of- 
fended young Hercules from under her hat. 

Mr. Wentworth drew a breath of relief when 
the boat at last grated on the sand, and, having 
assisted Prudence to land, and ‘curtly offered to 
carry her lilies, he shouldered the oars and 
marched grimly toward the house by her side. 
Prudence, somewhat bewildered and more an- 
gry, made no effort to break the silence, and 
studiously endeavored to ‘‘keep from crying.” 
When he at last left her at the door, with a cool 
‘Thank you, Miss Prudence,” and departed to 
carry the oars to the barn, it was well he did not 
look back, for Miss Prudence tossed the lilies 
aside with a petulant gesture, and had a fit of 
crying, with her head on the kitchen table. 

When Mr. Wentworth returned from the barn 
half an hour later he did see a picture that com- 
forted him a little through the hop-wreathed 
pantry window. It was Prudence, with her 
sleeves pinned up, moulding biscuits with des- 
perate haste, while the tears fell thickly on her 
high calico apron. This picture so amazed Mr. 
Wentworth that he retreated hastily behind a 
lilac-bush to observe it, and lingered so long that 
he was late at tea. - 

That was a model supper-table. There was 
the great dish of berries with snowy cream be- 
side, flanked by cheese and raspberry jam. 
There were two mountainous plates of snowy 
biscuits, contrasting with the golden sponge-cake 
and the richer gold of butter. Mr. Wentworth, 
who had supposed he should never have an ap- 
petite again, felt quite revived by the sight of 
this table and the memory of the picture. The 
rest of the boarders seemed to share the sensa- 
tion, for the group of muslin and broadcloth was 
very hilarious, and the eatables disappeared rap- 
idly, Prudence, presiding between the tea-pots, 
seemed rather out of spirits ; but Farmer Holmes 
atoned for her silence by unusual jollity. 

When the biscuits were passed a second time 
to Mr. Wentworth he saw that only one was left, 
and would have refused decorously, but the hos- 
pitable farmer pressed it upon him. 

‘**Don’t be afraid of it. There’s plenty more 
in the kitchen—ain’t there, Prudence?” 

Thus pressed, Mr. Wentworth accepted the 
biscuit, and Prudence disappeared to replenish 
the Mr. Wentworth divided the biscuit, 
then dropped it suddenly, with an exclamation 
that brought every eye upon him. There, im- 
bedded in the light, white bread, lay Prudence’s 
ruby ring! 

Such a shout of laughter arose that it brought 
Prudence back from the kitchen in haste, just in 
time to see Mr. Wentworth coolly remove the 
ring from the biscuit, amidst the merry chorus, 
and drop it in his waistcoat pocket, ‘‘ to be kept 
till called for,” he said, with a significant glance 
at her scarlet face. 

Poor Prudence! there was no peace for her 
after that. An army of jokes quite overwhelmed 
her protestations and disclaimings, and she was 
thankful to beat a retreat to the kitchen when 
the meal was over. But even there she was 
pursued by a laughing trio of ladies, and harass- 
ed with questions and- wonderment and merri- 
ment until the last dish was set away, and she 
had seized her hat, with the excuse that she must 
go to the village for letters. Instead of going to 
the village, however, she stole along the hedge, 
climbed the wall, and ran to the farthest end of 
the orchard, where she flung herself on the 
ground, and cried as if her heart would break. 

She had, perhaps, cried half an hour before a 
step, crushing the dry grass at her side, roused 
her, and the very voice she most dreaded to 
hear said, 

‘“*T’ve come to return your ring, Miss Pru- 
dence.” 

Poor little Prudence sat up hastily, and took 
the unfortunate ring with a faltering “‘ Thank 
you ;” then immediately hid her face again. 

“You needn’t thank me. I should have 
brought it before, but I couldn’t find you. I 
hope you're not troubled about those ridiculous 
jokes,” he added, dignifiedly. 

**N-no,” responded ae miserably, be- 
tween her sobs. “*I—I thought you'd think I 
did it on p-purpose.” 

**How could I have thought so? It was a 
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mere accident my getting that Particular bisey; 
I'm very sorry you've been so annoyed ut 
way. 

dence.” 

The sobs partially ceased, and P 
surprisedly, ** Are you?” 

—— you bid me good-by 2” 

;. “ ” vs ° 
dieu ees Rnsteadily, but did no 
. “You will shake hands, won’t you, Miss Pry 

ence? ‘ 

No answer, 
mg can’t go away while you are offended y; 
me. Won't you at least tell me ss one 
erying ?” 

** Because I—I lost my grandmother's rine” 
sobbed Prudence, making a great effort for cor, 
posure. = 

Mr. Wentworth laughed in spite of himself. 

** Why, it’s safe on your finger, and not a whi: 
the worse for its baking, ‘aie 
reason ?” 

**N-no.” 

** But there is. I shall never have anotl 
happy moment if I’ve offended you,” said My 
Wentworth, tragically, ‘I was a brute to mite 
you as I did this afternoen; but I’m g “y 
and I sha’n’t annoy you again. 
give me now, and shake hands ?” 

Another long silence. Mr. Wentworth tur; ed 
away in despair, but was detained by a faltering 
voice : 

**I—T'll forgive you, if—” 

“* Well?” was the breathless interposition 

** You—won’t—go—away.” , 

The more observant boarders noticed at break- 
fast the next morning that Mr. Abbott Went- 
worth wore the ring he had found in the biscuit 
on the little finger of his left hand, and that Pru- 
dence wore a heavily chased gold circle in the 
place of her lost ornament. To use the words 
of one of the before-named boarders, ‘‘ That tells 
the whole story.” 


’ i ved in thie 
I'm going away to-morrow, Mise Pra. 


rudence said 


t 


why YOu are 


Is there no Other 


er 


1 Zong away, 
W Ont vou fi r- 


“HOW TO LIVE ON SIXPENCE 4 
DAY.” 


Tuis is the title of a little pamphlet just pub- 
lished by an English gentleman, Dr. Nichols, 
in which he undertakes to show that “the ayer- 
age man” can not only live on sixpence a day, 
but that such living ‘‘ will make him, like ‘early 
to bed and early to rise,’ healthy, wealthy, witty, 
and wise.” Perhaps it was not to be expected 
that the sixpence a day should cover the cost of 
clothes, house-rent, rates, taxes, and other con- 
comitants of civilization; and so we acquiesce 
with a sigh in the propriety of leaving such mat- 
ters out of the consideration. It is enough to 
be convinced that, ‘‘ so far as food and drink are 
concerned, every one can live nicely, comfort- 
ably, healthfully, on sixpence a day.” We are 
especially careful to mark the word drink; for 
we remember that a learned judge, being asked 
upon a certain occasion whether a thirsty lock- 
ed-up jury might have some water supplied to 
them, said that ‘‘as he didn’t think it was meat, 
and he was quite sure it wasn’t drink, they might 
be allowed to have it.” 

We move cautiously forward, and the doctor 
soon shows of what he is capable. ‘* Whether 
we eat milk, or butter, or cheese, or beefsteak, 
or a mutton-chop, we eat grass at second-hand, 
he says; and ‘‘all flesh is grass,” he quotes, 1 
a sense which is certainly not intended in the 
Scriptural passage, and which would justify can- 
nibalism. What conclusion is he about to draw? 
Are we, in order to keep within our sixpence 4 
day, to follow the example of Nebuchadnezzar: 
But things are not quite so bad as we fear. He 
puts his veto upon all flesh of land animals; but 
he allows an occasional pennyworth of fish, and 
the grains, vegetables, and fruits he recommen¢s 
are in number as the sand upon the sea-shore. 
If you wish to be a real epicure upon sixpence 
a day, ‘‘a pennyworth of potatoes and a penny- 
worth of dried cod-fish koiled together, then both 
mashed and mixed together with a bit of butter, 
make an excellent dish. Add a pennyworth of 
greens, and you never need dine better. = 
course, if you had to entertain some genteel per- 
sonage, you would add some “cracked wheat 
mush, milk, sugar, and stewed prunes. : ut 
the chief question in all these affairs is w ith vs 
choice liquor you are to wash down all = 
dainties ; and the reply is, rain-water. “_~ 
if you like; but, in any case, rain-water, 21 
doctor declares it were far better to drink = 
light wines than tea and coffee, which, =e 
certain circumstances, entail all sorts of diseases, 
and especially paralysis and apoplexy. ee = 
he appears to particularly recommend is = 
meal assisted by rain-water ; and he desires that 
this combination should be taken “1 a 
company, gayly and mirthfully, and, 1 ©" 
case, with thanksgiving.” cease 

But has the doctor any examples to acvan’™ 
of persons who have really lived on a ore be 
less a day? He has many; but it can net bs 
said that they are satisfactory or encosrag va 
The cases he alludes to of persons who are oat 
lieved to have lived on very little food or ia 
whatever” belong, as he justly observes, “*t0 os 

” many abstemiou 
supernatural order. he y me, can not 
saints, too, whom he mentions by ay ae 
be considered to strengthen his een satis- 


undertakes to ify the senses as — 
fy ~ = mere bodily ‘sente of men, pon el 
abstemiousness of the saints was + fortunate 
penitential. Nor is the doctor more 
in the ‘ millions” who, according to his ba finds 


*‘live on less” than sixpence ® CA)> (i frish 
them in ‘*some poor-law unions, 1 makes 10 
prisons,” and in other places ; but he condition 
attempt to show that they find their a 
“delightful to the senses,” oF thet Mor. 
healthy they may be, they are wealthy, 

ty, or wise.” 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 

r of “ t Boy of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
oF of ie Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
"A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
“« Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 
> 

CHAPTER XXXL 

How THE “‘GOATS” REVOLTED. 


I less than a week after the events last re- 
the members of the **Goat Club” were sum- 
moned to an extraordinary and general meeting 
an invitation from the vice-president, Mr. 
M‘Gloin, the chief grocer and hardware-dealer 
of Kilbeggan. The terms of this circular seemed 
indicate importance, for it said—* To take 
eonsideration @ matter of vital interest to the 


Aut! 





lated, 


by 


; Th i only the denizen of a very humble 

try town, M‘Gloin possessed certain gifts 
} oualities which might have graced a higher 
He was the most self-contained and se- 
oret of men; he detected mysterious meanings in 
-ory—the smallest—event of life ; and as he di- 
ised none of his discoveries, and only pointed 
conely and dimly to the consequences, he got 
ee lit for the correctness of his unuttered predic- 
ns as completely as though he had registered 





t , ce ; 

his prophecies as copyright at Stationers’ Hall. 
It is needless to say that on every question, re- 
ligious, social, or political, he was the paramount 


authority of the town. It was but rarely indeed 
that a rebellious spirit dared to set up an opinion 
‘n opposition to his; but if such a hazardous event 
were to occur, he would suppress it with a dig- 
nity of manner which derived no small aid from 
the resources of a mind rich in historical paral- 
lel: and it was really curious for those who be- 
lieve that history is always repeating itself to re- 
mark how frequently John M‘Gloin represented 
the mind and character of Lycurgus, and how oft- 
en poor old dreary and bog-surrounded Moate re- 
called the image of Sparta and its *‘sunny slopes.” 

Now there is one feature of Ireland which I 





ney's conduct, would, in the then temper of the 
club, be sufficient to rouse them to actual rebell- 
ion; and it was to test this sentiment, and, if nec- 
essary, to stimulate it, Mr. M‘Gloin convened a 
meeting, which a by-law of the society enabled him 
to do at any period when, for the three preceding 
months, the president had not assembled the club. 

Though the members generally were not a 
little proud of their president, and deemed it 
considerable glory to them to have a viscount 
for their chief, and though it gave great dignity 
to their debates that the rising speaker should 
begin, ‘My Lord and Buck Goat,” yet they 
were not without dissatisfaction at seeing how 
cavalierly he treated them, what slight value he 
appeared to attach to their companionship, and 
how perfectly indifferent he seemed to their 
opinions, their wishes, or their wants. 

There were various theories in circulation to 
explain this change of temper in their chief. 
Some ascribed it to young Kearney, who was a 
** stuck-up” young fellow, and wanted his father 
to give himself greater airs and pretensions. 
Others opinioned it was the daughter, who, 
though she played Lady Bountiful among the 
poor cottiers, and affected interest in the people, 
was in reality the proudest of them all. And 
last of all, there were some who, in open defi- 
anee of chronology, attributed the change to a 
post-dated event, and said that the swells from 
the Castle were the ruin of Maurice Kearney, 
and that he was never the same man since the 
day he saw them. 

Whether any of these were the true solution 
of the difficulty or not, Kearney’s popularity was 


| on the decline at the moment when this unfor- 


tunate narrative of the attack on his castle 
aroused the whole county and excited their feel- 
ings against him. Mr. M‘Gloin took every 
step of his proceeding with due measure and 
caution; and having secured a certain number 
of promises of attendance at the meeting, he 
next notified to his lordship how, in virtue of a 
certain section of a certain law, he had exercised 
his right of calling the members together; and 


| that he now begged respectfully to submit to the 


m not quite sure is very generally known or ap- | 


preciated on the other side of St. George’s Chan- | 


nel. and this is the fierce spirit of indignation 
called up in a country habitually quiet when the 
newspapers bring it to public notice as the scene 
ofsome lawless violence. For once there is union 
among Irishmen, Every class, from the estated 
proprietor to the humblest peasant, is loud in as- 
serting that the story is an infamous falsehood. 
Magistrates, priests, agents, middlemen, tax- 
gatherers, and tax-payers rush into print to abuse 
the “‘ blackguard”—he is always the blackguard 
—who invented the lie; and men upward of 
ninety are quoted to show that, so long as they 
could remember, there never was a man injured, 
nor a rick burned, nor a heifer hamstrung in 
the six baronies round! Old newspapers are 
adduced to show how often the going judge of 
assize has complimented the grand jury on the 
catalogue of crime; in a word, the whole pop- 
ulation is ready to make oath that the county is 
little short of a terrestrial paradise, and that it 
is a district teeming with gentle landlords, pious 
priests, and industrious peasants, without a 
plague-spot on the face of the county, except it 

the police barrack, and the company of lazy 
mds with cross-belts and carbines that 
lounge before it. When, therefore, the press of 
Dublin at first, and afterward of the empire at 
large, related the night attack for arms at Kil- 
gobbin Castle, the first impulse of the county at 
large was to rise up in the face of the nation and 
deny the slander! Magistrates consulted together 
hether the high sheriff should not convene a 
meeting of the county. Priests took counsel with 
the bishop whether notice should not be taken 
of the calumny from the altar. ‘The small shop- 
keepers of the small towns, assuming their trade 
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Would be impaired by these rumors of disturb- 
e—just as Parisians used to declaim against 
barricades in the streets—are violent in denoun- 


Cing the malignant falsehoods upon a quiet and 
Harmless community: so that, in fact, every rank 
aud condition vied with its neighbor in declaring 
that the whole story was a base tissue of lies, and 
Which could only impose upon those who knew 

thing of the county, nor of the peaceful, happy, 
and brother-like creatures who inhabited it. 

It was not to be supposed that, at such a crisis, 
Mr. John M‘Gloin would be inactive or indiffer- 
ent. As a man of considerable influence at elec- 
tions, he had his weight with a county member, 
M r. Prig e; and to him he wrote, demanding that 
he should ask in the House what correspondence 
had passed between Mr, Kearney and the Castle 
‘uthorities with reference to this supposed out- 
rige, and whether the law officers of the Crown, 
‘he adviser of the Viceroy, or the chief of the 

ice, Or—to quote the exact words—‘‘ any 

‘or respectable man in the county” believed 
word of the story, Lastly, that he would 
ask whether any and what correspondence 
‘| passed between Mr, Kearney and the Chief 
with respect to a small house on the 

/'t property which Mr, Kearney had sug- 
“a8 & convenient police station, and for 

' he asked a rent of twenty-five pounds per 
‘um; and if such correspondence existed, 
__ “ther it had any or what relation to the ru- 
"s ‘attack on Kilgobbin Castle. 

1 I , uld seem strange that a leading mem- 

2. ie ™ Goat Club” should assail its presi- 
; “\c explanation is soon made: Mr. M‘Gloin 
‘ug desired to be the chief himself. He 

y others had seen, with some irritation 

‘)/easure, the growing indifference of Mr. 
tor the **Goats.” For many months 

‘ never called them together, and several 
, rs had resigned, and many more threat- 
““!gnation, It was time, then, that some 
lc step should be taken. ‘The opportu- 
Unnor. ts Was highly favorable. Any thing 
penteuc, any thing even unpopular in Kear- 
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chief that some of the matters which would be 
submitted to the collective wisdom would have 
reference to the ‘*‘ Buck Goat” himself, and that 
it would be an act of great courtesy on his part 
if he should condescend to be present and afford 
some explanation, 

That the bare possibility of being called to 
account by the ‘‘ Goats” would drive Kearney 
into a ferocious passion, if not a fit of the gout, 
M‘Gloin knew well; and that the very last thing 
on his mind would be to come among them, he 
was equally sure of: so that in giving his invita- 
tion there was no risk whatever. Maurice 
Kearney’s temper was no secret; and whenever 
the necessity should arise that a burst of indis- 
creet anger should be sufficient to injure a cause 
or damage a situation, ‘‘ the lord” could be cal- 
culated on with a perfect security. M‘Gloin un- 
derstood this thoroughly; nor was it matter of 
surprise to him that a verbal reply of ‘* There is 
no answer” was returned to his note; while the 
old servant, instead of stopping the ass-cart as 
usual for the weekly supply of groceries at 
M‘Gloin’s, repaired to a small shop over the way, 
where colonial products were rudely jostled out 
of their proper places by coils of rope, sacks of 
rape-seed, glue, glass, and leather, amidst which 
the proprietor felt far more at home than amidst 
mixed pickles and Mocha. . 

Mr. M‘Gloin, however, had counted the cost 
of his policy ; he knew well that, for the ambi- 
tion to succeed his lordship as chief of the club, 
he should have to pay by the loss of the Kilgob- 
bin custom ; and whether it was that the great- 
ness in prospect was too tempting to resist, or 
that the sacrifice was smaller than it might have 
seemed, he was prepared to risk the venture. 

The meeting was in so far a success that it 
was fully attended. Such a flock of ‘* Goats” 
had not been seen by them since the memory of 
man, nor was the unanimity less remarkable 
than the number; and every paragraph of Mr. 
M‘Gloin’s speech was hailed with vociferous 
cheers and applause; the sentiment of the as- 
sembly being evidently highly national, and the 
feeling that the shame which the Lord of Kil- 
gobbin had brought down upon their county was 
a disgrace that attached personally to each man 
there present ; and that if now their once happy 
and peaceful district was to be proclaimed under 
some tyranny of English law, or, worse still, 
made a mark for the insult and sarcasm of the 
Times newspaper, they owed the disaster and 
the shame to no other than Maurice Kearney 
himself. 

‘*T will now conclude with a resolution,” said 
M‘Gloin, who, having filled the measure of al- 
legation, proceeded to the application. ‘TI shall 
move that it is the sentiment of this meeting that 
Lord Kilgobbin be called on to disavow, in the 
newspapers, the whole narrative which has been 
circulated of the attack on his house; that he 
declare openly that the supposed incident was a 
mistake caused by the timorous fears of his 
household, during his own absence from home— 
terrors aggravated by the unwarrantable anxiety 
of an English visitor, whose ignorance of Ireland 
had worked upon an excited imagination ; and 
that a copy of the resolution be presented to his 
lordship, either in letter or by a deputation, as 
the meeting shall decide.” 

While the discussion was proceeding as to the 
mode in which this bold resolution should be 
most becomingly brought under Lord Kilgob- 
bin’s notice, a messenger on horseback arrived 
with a letter for Mr. M‘Gloin. The bearer was 
in the Kilgobbin livery, and a massive seal, with 
the noble lord’s arms, attested the dispatch to 
be from himself. 

* Shall I put the resolution to the vote, or read 
this letter first, gentlemen?” said the chairman. 

** Read! read!” was the cry, and he broke the 
seal, It ran thus: 
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“Mr. M‘Gtotx,—Will you please to inform 
the members of the ‘ Goat Club’ at Moate that I 
retire from the presidency, and cease to be a 
member of that society? I was vain enough to 
believe at one time that the humanizing element 
of even one gentleman in the vulgar circle of a 
little obscure town might have elevated the tone 
of manners and the spirit of social intercourse. 
I have lived to discover my great mistake, and 
that the leadership of a man like yourself is far 
more likely to suit the instincts and chime in with 
the sentiments of such a body. 

** Your obedient and faithful servant, 
** KILGOBBIN.” 


The cry which followed the reading of this 
document can only be described as a howl. It 
was like the enraged roar of wild animals, rather 
than the union of human voices; and it was not 
till after a considerable interval that M‘Gloin 
could obtain a hearing. He spoke with great 
vigor and fluency. He denounced the letter as 
an outrage which should be proclaimed from one 
end of Europe to the other; that it was not their 
town, or their club, or themselves had been in- 
sulted, but Ireland ! that this mock lord—(cheers) 
—this sham viscount—(greater cheers)—this 
Brummagem peer, whose nobility their native 
courtesy and natural urbanity had so long 
deigned to accept as real, should now be taught 
that his pretensions only existed on sufferance, 
and had no claim beyond the polite condescension 
of men whom it was no stretch of imagination to 
call the equals of Maurice Kearney. ‘The cries 
that received this were almost deafening, and 
lasted for some minutes. 

**Send the ould humbug his picture there,” 
cried a voice from the crowd, and the sentiment 
was backed by a roar of voices; and it was at 
once decreed the pertrait should accompany the 
letter which the indignant ‘‘ Goats” now com- 
missioned their chairman to compose. 

That same evening saw the gold-framed picture 
on its way to Kilgobbin Castle, with an ample- 
looking document, whose contents we have no 
curiosity to transcribe—nor, indeed, is the whole 
incident one which we should have cared to ob- 


| trude upon our readers save as a feeble illustra- 


tion of the way in which the smaller rills of pub- 
lic opinion swell the great streams of life, and 
how the little events of existence serve now as im- 
pulses, now obstacles, to the larger interests that 
sway fortune. So long as Maurice Kearney 


| drank his punch at the ‘‘ Blue Goat” he was a 


patriot and a nationalist ; but when he quarreled 
with his flock he renounced his Irishry, and came 
out a Whig. 


-——-_- <>» 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR PLEASURE! 


Wuew Dick Kearney waited on Cecil Walpole 
at his quarters in the Castle he was somewhat 
sufprised to find that gentleman more reserved 
in manner, and in general more distant, than 
when he had seen him as his father’s guest. 

Though he extended two fingers of his hand 
on entering, and begged him to be seated, Wal- 
pole did not take a chair himself, but stood with 
his back to the fire—the showy skirts of a very 
gorgeous dressing-gown displayed over his arms 
—where he looked like some enormous bird ex- 
ulting in the full effulgence of his bright plumage. 

**You got my note, Mr. Kearney ?” began he, 
almost before the other had sat down, with the 
air of a man whose time was too precious for 
mere politeness. 

**It is the reason of my present visit, 
Dick, dryly. 

**Just so. His Excellency instructed me to 
ascertain in what shape most acceptable to your 
family he might show the sense entertained by 
the government of that gallant defense of Kil- 
gobbin ; and believing that the best way to meet 
a man’s wishes is, first of all, to learn what the 
wishes are, I wrote you the few lines of yesterday.” 

**T suspect there must be a mistake some- 
where,” began Kearney, with difficulty. ‘* At 
least, I intimated to Atlee the shape in which the 
Viceroy’s favor would be most agreeable to us, 
and I came here prepared to find you equally 
informed on the matter.” 

**Ah, indeed! I know nothing—positively 
nothing. Atlee telegraphed me, ‘See Kearney, 
and hear what he has to say. I write by post. 
Artvez.’ There’s the whole of it.” 

** And the letter—” 

**The letter is there. It came by the late 
mail, and I have not opened it.” ’ 

** Would it not be better to glance over it now ?” 
said Dick, mildly. 

‘**Not if you can give me the substance by 
word of mouth. ‘Time, they tell us, is money, 
and as I have got very little of either, I am 
obliged to be parsimonious. What is it you 
want? I mean the sort of thing we could help 
you to obtain. I see,” said he, smiling, ‘‘ you 
had ‘rather I should read Atlee’s letter. Well, 
here goes.” He broke the envelope, and began : 


** * My pear Mr. Watpote,—I hoped by this 
time to have had a report to make you of what 
I had done, heard, seen, and imagined since my 
arrival, and yet here I am now toward the close 
of my second week, and I have nothing to tell ; 
and beyond a sort of confused sense of being im- 
mensely delighted with my mode of life, 1 am 
totally unconscious of the flight of time. 

*** His Excellency received me once for ten 
minutes, and later on, after some days, for half 
an hour : for he is confined to bed with gout, and 
forbidden by his doctor all mental labor. He 
was kind and courteous to a degree, hoped I 
should endeavor to make myself at home—giv- 
ing orders at the same time that my dinner should 
be served at my own hour, and the stables placed 
at my disposal for riding or driving. For occu- 
pation, he suggested I should see what the news- 
papers were saying, and make a note or two if 
any thing struck me as remarkable. 


” 


said 





“¢Lady Maude is charming—and I use the 
epithet in all the significance of its sorcery. She 
conveys to me each morning his Exceilency’s 
instructions for my day’s work ; and it is only 
by a mighty effort I can tear myself from the 
magic thrill of her voice and the captivation of 
her manner to follow what I have to reply to, 
investigate, and remark on. 

***T meet her each day at luncheon, and she 
says she will join me ‘some day at dinner.” 
When that glorious occasion arrives, I shall call 
it the event of my life, for her mere presence 
stimulates me to such effort in conversation that 
I feel in the very lassitude afterward what a 
strain my faculties have undergone.’ 


**What an insufferable coxcomb, and an id- 
jot, to boot!” cried Walpole. ‘I could not do 
him a more spiteful turn than to tell my cousin 
of her conquest. ‘There is another page, I see, of 
the same sort, But here you are—this is all 
about you: I'll read it. ‘Jn re Kearney. The 
Trish are always logical; and as Miss Kearney 
once shot some of her countrymen when on a 
mission they deemed national, her brother opines 
that he ought to represent the principles thus in- 
volved in Parliament.’” 

**Ts this the way in which he states my claims?” 
broke in Dick, with ill-suppressed passion. 

“Bear in mind, Mr. Kearney, this jest—and a 
very poor one it is—was meant for me alone, The 
communication is essentially private, and it is 
only through my indiscretion you know any thing 
of it whatever.” 

**T am not aware that any confidence should 
entitle him to write such an impertinence.” 

“In that case, I shall read no more,” said 
Walpole, as he slowly refolded the letter. ‘The 
fault is all on my side, Mr. Kearney,” he contin- 
ued; ‘but I own I thought you knew your friend 
so thoroughly that extravagance ou his part could 
have neither astonished nor provoked you.” 

**You are perfectly right, Mr. Walpole. I 
apologize for my impatience, It was, perhaps, in 
hearing his words read aloud by another that I 
forgot myself; and if you will kindly continue the 
reading, I will promise to behave more suitably 
in future.” 

Walpole reopened the letter, but, whether in- 
disposed to trust the pledge thus given or to pro- 
long the interview, ran his eyes over one side and 
then turned to the last page. ‘‘I see,” said he, 
**he augurs ill as to your chances of success; he 
opines that you have not well calculated the great 
cost of the venture, and that in all probability it 
has been suggested by some friend of question- 
able discretion. ‘At all events’”—and here he 
read aloud—‘* ‘ at all events, his Excellency says, 
** We should like to mark the Kiigobbin affair 
by some show of approbation; and although 
supporting young K. in a contest for his county 
is a ‘higher figure’ than we meant to pay, see 
him, and hear what he has to say of his prospects 
—what he can do to obtain a seat, and what he 
will do if he gets one. We need not caution him 
against” ’—hum, hum, hum,” muttered he, slur- 
ring over the werds, and endeavoring to pass on 
to something else. 

** May I ask against what I am supposed to 
be so secure ?” 

**Oh, nothing, nothing. A very small imper- 
tinence, but which Mr. Atlee found irresistible.” 

‘* Pray let me hearit. It shall not irritate me.” 

‘*He says, ‘There will be no more fear of 
bribery in your case than of a debauch at Father 
Mathew’s.’” 

** He is right there,” said Kearney, with great 
temper. ‘‘ The only difference is that our for- 
bearance will be founded on something stronger 
than a pledge.” 

Walpole looked at the speaker, and was evi- 
dently struck by the calm command he had dis- 
played of his passion. 

** If we could forget Joe Atlee for a few min- 
utes, Mr. Walpole, we might possibly gain some- 
thing. I, at least, would be glad to know how 
far I might count on the government aid in my 
project.” 

** Ha, you want to—in fact, you would like 
that we should give you something like a regular 
—eh ?—that is to say, that you could declare to 
certain people—naturally enough, I admit; but 
here is how we are, Kearney. Of course what I 
say now is literally between ourselves, and strict- 
ly confidential.” 

**T shall so understand it,” said the other, 
gravely. 

‘Well, now, here it is. The Irish vote, as 
the Yankees would call it, is of undoubted value 
to us, but it is confoundedly dear! With Paul 
Cullen on one side and Fenianism on the other, 
we have no peace. ‘Time was when you all 
pulled the one way, and a sop to the Pope 
pleased you all. Now that will suffice no longer. 
The ‘ Sovereign Pontiff dodge’ is the surest of all 
ways to offend the nationals; so that, in reality, 
what we want in the House is a number of liberal 
Irishmen who will trust the government to do as 
much for the Catholic Church as English bigotry 
will permit, and as much for the Irish peasant as 
will not endanger the rights of property over the 
Channel.” 

‘‘There’s a wide field there, certainly,” said 
Dick, smiling. 

‘*Is there not?” cried the other, exultingly. 
‘*Not only does it bowl over the Established 

Churoh and Protestant ascendency, but it inverts 
the position of landlord and tenant. To unsettle 
every thing in Ireland, so that any body might 
hope to be any thing, or to own Heaven knows 
what—to legalize gambling for existence to a peo- 
ple who delight in high play, and yet not involve 
us in a civil war—was a grand policy, Kearney, @ 
very grand policy. Not that I expect a young, 
ardent spirit like yourself, fresh from college am- 
bitions and high-flown hopes, will take this view.” 

Dick only smiled and shook his head. 

‘* Just so,” resumed Walpole. ‘I could not 
expect you te like this programme, and I know 
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already all that you allege against it; but, as B. 
says, Kearney, the man who rules Ireland must 
know how to take command of a ship in a state 
of mutiny, and yet never suppress the revolt. 
‘There’s the problem—as much discipline as you 
can, as much indiscipline as you can bear. The 
brutal old ‘Tories used to master the crew, and 
hang the ringleaders; and for that matter, they 
might have hanged the whole ship’s company. 
We know better, Kearney ; and we have so con- 
fused and addled them by our policy, that, if a 
fellow were to strike his captain, he would never 
be quite sare whether he was to be strung up at 
the gangway, or made a petty officer. Do you 
seé it now? 

‘**T can searcely say that I do see it—I mean, 
that I see it as you do.” 

‘I scarcely could hope that you should, or, 
at least, that you should do so at once; but now, 
as to this seat for King’s County, I believe we 
lave already found our man. I'll not be sure, 
nor will I ask you to regard the matter as fixed 
on, but L suspect we are in relations—you know 
what I mean—with an old supporter, who has 
been beaten half a dozen times in our interest, 
but is coming up once more. I'll ascertain about 
this positively, and let you know. And then”— 
here he drew breath freely and talked more at 
ease—‘‘if we should find our hands free, and 
that we see our way clearly to support you, what 
assurance could you give us that you would go 
through with the contest, and fight the battle 
out?” 

‘*T believe, if I engage in the struggle, I shall 
continue to the end,” said Dick, half doggedly. 

‘* Your personal pluck and determination I do 
not question for a moment. Now let us see”— 
here he seemed to ruminate for some seconds, 
and looked like one debating a matter with him- 
selt. ‘* Yes,” cried he at last, *‘I believe that 
will be the best way. Iam sure it will. When 
do you go back, Mr. Kearney—to Kilgobbin, I 
mean ?” 

‘* My intention was to go down the day after 
to-morrow. 


“That will be Friday. Let us see; what is 


Friday? Friday is the 15th, is it not?” 
“Tea.” 
‘* Friday,” muttered the other—‘‘ Friday ? 


There's the Education Board, and the Harbor 
Commissioners, and something else at—to be sure, 
a visit to the Popish schools with Dean O'Ma- 
hony. You couldn't make it Saturday, could 
you?” ' 

** Not conveniently. 
a plan for Saturday. 
here—to what end ?” 

** Only that, if you could say Saturday, I would 
like to go down with you.” 

From the mode in which he said these words it 
was clear that he looked for an almost rapturous 
aceeptance of his gracious proposal; but Dick 
did not regard the project in that light, nor was 
he overjoyed in the least at the proposal. 

‘*T mean,” said Walpole, hastening to relieve 
the awkwardness of silence—‘‘I mean that I 
could talk over this affair with your father in a 
practical business fashion that you could scarcely 
enter into. Still, if Saturday could not be man- 
aged, I'li try if I could not ran down with you 
on Friday. Only for a day, remember. I 
must return by the evening train. We shall ar- 
rive by what hour ?” 

‘* By breakfast-time,” said Dick, but still not 
ov ergraciously. 

‘** Nothing could be better; that will give us a 
long day, and I should like a full discussion with 

‘your father. You'll manage to send me on to— 
what's the name ?” 

** Moate.” 

**Moate. Yes; that’s the place. The up- 
train leaves at midnight, I remember. Now 
that’s all settled. You'll take me up, then, here 
on Friday morning, Kearney, on your way to the 
station, and meanwhile I'll set to work, and put 
off these deputations and circulars till Saturday, 
when, I remember, I have a dinner with the 
Provost, Is there any thing more to be thought 
of ?” ‘ 

‘I believe not,” muttered Dick, still sullenly. 

** By-by, then, till Friday morning,” said he, 
as he turned toward his desk, and began arran- 
ging & mass of papers before him, 

** Here’s a jolly mess, with a vengeancé,” mut- 
tered Kearney, as he descended the stair. ‘‘ The 
Viceroy’s private secretary to be domesticated 
with a ‘head-centre’ and an escaped convict. 

"here's not even the doubtful comfort of being 
able to make my family assist me through the 
difficulty.” 


I had already arranged 
But why should I delay 


| household. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
PLMNUDDM CASTLE, NORTH WALES. 


Amonce the articles of that wardrobe of Cecil | 


Walpole’s of which Atlee had possessed himself 


so unceremoniously there was a very gorgeous | 


blue dress-coat, with the royal button and a lin- 
ing of sky-blue silk, which formed the appropri- 
ate costume of the gentlemen of the vice-regal 


Atlee had carried off with him in the indiscrim- 
inating haste of a last moment, and although 


This, with a waistcoat to match, | ) 
y | days,” he would say ; ‘‘and I am much mistaken 


| thoroughly understanding that he could not avail | 





himself of a costume so distinctively the mark of 
a condition, yet, by one of the contrarieties of his 
strange nature, in which the desire for an as- 
sumption of any kind was a passion—he had 
tried on that coat fully a dozen times, and while 


| admiring how well it became him, and how per- 


fectly it seemed to suit his face and figure, he 
had dramatized to himself the part of an aid-de- 
camp in waiting, rehearsing the little speeches in 
which he presented this or that imaginary person 
to his Excellency, and coining the small money of 
epigram in which he related the news of the day. 

‘* How I should cut out those dreary subalterns 


with their mess-room drolleries—how I should | 


shame those tiresome cornets, whose only glitter 
is on their sabretasches !” muttered he, as he sur- 
veyed himself in his courtly attire. ‘‘It is all 


nonsense to say that the dress a man wears can | 


only impress the surrounders. It is on himself, on 
his own nature and temper, his mind, his faculties, 





him to give her the most positive assnrances on 
any thing he spoke; and as he had already fath- 
omed the chief prejudices of his Excellency, and 
knew exactly where and to what his political wish- 
es tended, she heard nothing from her uncle but 
expressions of admiration for the just views, the 
clear and definite ideas, and the consummate skill 
with which that ‘‘ young fellow” distinguished 
himself. 

** We shall have him in the House one of these 


if he will not make a remarkable figure there.” 

When Lady Maude sailed proudly into the 
library before dinner Atlee was actually stunned 
by amazement at her beauty. Though not in 
actual evening dress, her costume was that sort 
of demi-toilet compromise which occasionally is 
most becoming; and the tasteful lappet of Brus- 
sels lace which, interwoven with her hair, fell 
down on either side so as to frame her face, soft- 
ened its expression to a degree of loveliness he 
was uot prepared for. 

It was her pleasure—her caprice perhaps—to 
be on this occasion unusually amiable and agree- 
able. Except by a sort of quiet dignity, there 
was no coldness, and she spoke of her uncle’s | 
health and hopes just as she might have discuss- | 
ed them with an old friend of the house. 

When the butler flung wide the folding-dowrs 
into the dining-room and announced dinner she 
was about to move on, when she suddenly 
stopped, and said, with a faint smile, ‘* Will you | 





| give me yourarm?” Very simple words, and com- | 


his very ambition—there is a transformation ef- | 


fected; and I, Joe Atlee, feel myself, as I move 
about in this costume, a very different man from 
that humble creature in gray tweed, whose very 
coat reminds him he is a ‘ cad,’ and who has but 
to look in the glass to read his condition.” 

On the morning that he learned that Lady 
Maude would join him that day at dinner Atlee 
conceived the idea of appearing in this costume. 
It was not only that she knew nothing of the 
Irish court and its habits, but she made an almost 
ostentatious show of her indifference to all about 
it, and in the few questions she asked the tone of 


| tle, and the strangeness of their situation rather 


interrogation might have suited Africa as much | 


as Ireland. 
puzzled to know what place or condition Atlee 
occupied ; his name was not familiar to her, and 
yet he seemed to know every thing and ever 
body, enjoyed a large share of his Excellency's 
confidence, and appeared conversant with every 
detail placed before him. 

That she would not directly ask him what 
place he occupied in the household he well knew, 
and he felt at the same time what a standing and 
position that costume would give him, what self- 
confidence and ease it would also confer, and how, 
for once in his life free from the necessity of as- 
serting a station, he could devote al! his energies 
to the exercise of agreeability and those resources 
of small-talk in which he knew he was a master. 

Besides all this, it was to be his last day at the 
Castle—he was to start the next morning for 
Constantinople, with all the instructions regard- 
ing the spy Speridionides, and he desired to make 
a favorable impression on Lady Maude before he 
left. Though intensely—even absurdly—vain, 
Atlee was one of those men who are so eager for 
success in life that they are ever on the watch 
lest any weakness of disposition or temper should 
serve to compromise their chances, and in this 
way he was led to distrust what he would in his 


It was true, she was evidently | 





puppyism have liked to have thought a favorable | 


effect produced by him on her ladyship. She 
was intensely cold in manner, and yet he had 
made her more than once listen to him with in- 
terest. She rarely smiled, and he had made her 
actually laugh. Her apathy appeared complete, 
and yet he had so piqued her curiosity that she 
could not forbear a question. 

Acting as her uncle’s secretary, and in con- 


stant communication with him, it was her affecta- 


tion to imagine herself a political character, and | 
she did not scruple to avow the hearty contempt | 


she felt for the usual occupation of women’s lives. 


Atlee’s knowledge therefore actually amazed her ; 
his hardihood, which never forsook him, enabled | 








“YOU WEAR A RING OF GREAT BEAUTY, 


monplace too, but enough to throw Atlee’s whole 
nature into a convulsion of delight. And as he 
walked at her side it was in the very ecstasy of 
pride and exultation. 

Dinner passed off with the decorous solemni- 
ty of that meal, at which the most emphatic ut- | 
terances were the butler’s ‘‘ Marcobrunner” or | 
** Johahnisberg.” ‘The guests, indeed, spoke lit- 


disposed to thought than conversation. 

** You are going to Constantinople to-morrow, 
Mr. Atlee, my uncle tells me,” said she, after a 
longer silence than usual. 

‘*Yes; his Excellency has charged me with a 
message, of which I hope to acquit myself well, 
though I own to my misgivings about it now.” 

** You are too diffident, perhaps, of your pow- 
ers,” said she ; and there was a faint curl of the 
lip that made the words sound equivocally. 

**T do not know if great modesty be among 
my failings,” said he, laughingly. ‘‘ My friends 
would say not.” 

‘*You mean, perhaps, that you are not with- 
out ambitions ?” 

‘*'That is true. I confess to very bold ones.” 
And as he spoke he stole a glance toward her ; 
but her pale face never changed. 

**T wish, before you had gone, that you had 
settled that stupid muddle about the attack on— 
I forget the place.” 

** Kilgobbin ?” 

** Yes, Kil-gobbin—horrid name! for the Pre- 
mier still persists in thinking there was some- 
thing in it, and worrying my uncle for explana- 
tions; and as somebody is to ask something when 
Parliament meets, it would be as well to have a 
letter to read to the House.” 

‘*In what sense, pray?” asked Atlee, mildly. 

**Disavowing all; stating that the story had 
no foundation ; that there was no attack—no re- 
sistance—no member of the vice-regal household 
present at any time.” 

‘That would be going too far; for then we 
should next have to deny Walpole’s broken arm 
and his long confinement to house.” 

‘* You may serve coffee in a quarter of an hour, 
Marcom,” said she, dismissing the butler; and 
then, as he left the room—‘* And you tell me 
seriously there was a broken arm in this case?” 

**T can hide nothing from you, though I have 
taken an oath to silence,” said he, with an energy 
that seemed to defy repression. ‘*‘ I will tell you 


every thing, though it’s little short of a perjury, 
only premising this much, that I know nothing 
from Walpole himself.” 

With this much of preface, he went on to de- 
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(Supplement, 


I LOOK AT IT?” 
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scribe Walpole’s visit to Kilgobbin as one of th 
adventurous exploits which young Englishr, 
fancy they have a sort of right to perform in 
less civilized country. ‘ He imagined 7 ; ~ 
no doubt,” said .he, “‘ that he was studvir a 
condition of Ireland, and investigating the |...) 
question, when he carried on a { = ae 


se 
men 


a fierce flirt 


with a pretty Irish girl.” — 
** And there was a flirtation ?” 
. - Yes, but nothing more. Nothing really s 
rious at any time. So far he behaved frankly 


and well, for even at the outset of the 
owned to—a what shall I call it 2—ay 
ment was, I believe, his own word— 
ment in England—” 

** Did he not state more of this entanglement 
—with whom it was, or how, or where 2” 

‘*T should think not. At all events. they wh 
told me knew nothing of these details "Thee 
only knew, as he said, that he was in a oak 
sense tied up, and that till fate unbound him he 
was a prisoner.” P 

** Poor fellow; it was hard.” 

**So he said, and 80 they believed him. Not 
that I myself believe he was eyer seriously in 
love with the Irish girl,” ™ 

‘** And why not?” 

Hid may be wrong in my reading of him: but 
my impression is that he regards marriage as 
one of those solemn events which should contrib. 
ute to a man’s worldly fortune. Now an Irish 
connection could searcely be the road to this.” 

** What an ungallant admission,” said she, with 
a smile. ‘*I hope Mr. Walpole is not of your 
mind.” After a pause she said, “And how was it 
that in your intimacy he told you nothing of this?" 

He shook his head in dissent. 

** Not even of the ‘ entanglement ?’” 

**Not even of that. He would speak freely 
enough of his ‘egregious blunder,’ as he called 
it, in quitting his career and coming to Ireland: 
that it was a gross mistake for any man to take 
up Irish polities as a line in life; that they were 
puzzles in the present, and lead to nothing in the 
future; and, in fact, that he wished himself back 
again in Italy every day he lived.” 

** Was there any ‘ entanglement’ there also ?” 

**T can not say. On these he made me no 
confidences.” 

“* Coffee, my lady!” said the butler, entering 
at this moment. Nor was Atlee grieved at the 
interruption. 

**T am enough ofa Turk,” said she, laughingly, 
‘*to like that muddy, strong coffee they give you 
in the East, and where the very smallness of the 
cups suggests its strength. You, I know, are 
impatient for your cigarette, Mr. Atlee, and J am 
about to liberate you.” While Atlee was mut- 
tering his assurances of how much he prized her 
presence, she broke in, ‘‘ Besides, I promised my 
uncle a visit before tea-time, and as I shall not 
see you again, I will wish you now a pleasant 
journey and a safe return.” 

** Wish me success in my expedition,” said he, 
eagerly. 

* Yes, I will wish that also. One word more. 
I am very short-sighted, as you may see, but you 
wear a ring of great beauty. May I look at it?” 

‘*It is pretty, certainly. It was a present 
Walpole made me. I am not sure that there is 
not a story attached to it, though I don’t know it.” 

‘* Perhaps it may be linked with the ‘entan- 
glement,’” said she, laughing softly. 

**For aught I know, so it may. 
mire it ?” 

‘‘Immensely,” said she, as she held it to the 
light. 

‘*You can add immensely to its value if you 
will,” said he, diffidently. 

**In what way ?” 

‘* By keeping it, Lady Maude,” said he; and 
for once his cheek colored with the shame of 
his own boldness. ; ; 

‘“ May I purchase it with one of my own? 
Will you have this, or this ?” said she, hurriedly. 

** Any thing that once was yours,” said he, in 
a mere whisper. 

** Good-by, Mr. Atlee.” 

And he was algne! 


attair he 
an entangle. 
an entangle. 


Do you ad- 


——— 












